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Progress in Sino-Soviet Relations 


O The past year has witnessed substantial progress in the 
normalization of Sino-Soviet relations. The forthcoming 
meeting in Beijing of the foreign ministers of the two 
countries is expected to speed up the normalization pro- 
cess and prepare the ground for a full-scale summit in 
the near future (p. 4). A report on Sino-Soviet trade 
highlights the potential for co-operation in the economic 
field (p. 29). 


Diplomatic Gains for Gorbachev 


O As Mikhail Gorbachev’s “new thinking” manifested 
itself in Soviet diplomacy last year, not only did he 
succeed in raising the USSR’s global standing, but he 
secured major economic benefits for his country (p. 11). 


Economic Gap Between China and West 


O How far has China advanced in the last few years? In 
this article, authored by the State Council’s Research 
Office, China’s standing in the world is measured 
through a series of major economic indices comparing its 
performance with other countries, both developed and 
developing. Its aim is to note the achievements of the last 
decade, but also draw out areas of weakness requiring 
special attention in the near future (P. 16). 


CPC Pushes Party Hygiene 


OA recent meeting of the Secretariat of the CPC Central 
Committee stresses that it is the Party and government’s 
pressing task to keep Party members and state organiza- 
tions clean and honest. It points out that there are still 
quite a number of people who abuse their power to 
induce bribes and embezzle public money, although the 
majority of Party members and cadres are upright in 
their performance. Therefore, effective measures must 
be taken to fight against corruption (p. 5). 


NEC Bytes Into China 


Prospects for office automation in China have taken a 
big step forward with the development of a computer 
system combining hardware from Japan’s NEC and sof- 
tware developed by China’s CITIC Technology Corp. 
and Star Academy Inc. Already Chinese users have or- 
dered 5,000 machines from NEC (P. 30). 
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An Auspicious Year of Sino-Soviet Relations 


by Our Special Commentator Yi Chu 


ccording to Chinese folk 
A custom, Years of the | 


Dragon are particularly 
auspicious. So it proved for the 
Sino-Soviet relations in 1988. 

In the past year the inter- 
national situation underwent 
spectacular changes. Soviet 
and US leaders were frequent- 
ly in touch, exchanges between 
Eastern Europe and Western 
Europe were sprightly, the 
temperature in “hot spot” re- 
gions generally declined. It 
can be said that defusing the 
military confrontation, relax- 
ing the tension, launching ex- 
tensive economic co-operation 
and striving to develop econo- 
my and technology have be- 
come a global quest. Peace and 
development have become the 
main trend of our times. It was 
under such circumstances that 
gratifying changes took place 
in the Sino-Soviet relations. 

It is well-known that since 
the end of the 1950s Sino- 
Soviet relations have been ab- 
normal and even sometimes 
characterized by sharp con- 
frontation. During this period 
the Chinese side has always 
persisted in separating ideol- 
ogy from the countries’ rela- 
tions, advocating the realiza- 
tion of a normality in relations 
based on the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence. It has 
also made unremitting efforts 
to improve such relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Since 1982 when China and 
the Soviet Union began to hold 

political consultations on 
their relationship at the vice- 
foreign ministerial level, head- 
way has been made. Such ef- 


forts have improved inter- 
courses in the fields of econo- 
my, trade, science and technol- 
ogy and culture. For example, 
trade volume between the two 
countries in 1981 was only 410 
million Swiss francs, but in 
1988 it amounted to 4.09 bil- 
lion Swiss francs, increasing 
nearly nine times. Another ex- 
ample: In 1983, when both 
sides resumed student ex- 
changes, the number swapped 
was only 10, but in 1988 it had 

increased to 450. Last year 
saw 400 delegations and 
groups shuttle between the two 
countries. Such big exchanges 
were a pipe dream six years 
ago. It is also worth pointing 
out that the negotiations be- 
tween China and the Soviet 
Union on the border, which re- 
sumed in 1987, have also real- 
ized progress. After three 
rounds of talks, the two sides 
have reached a consensus on 
most parts of the Sino-Soviet 
border’s eastern sector and 
have begun to confer concern- 
ing the western sector. 

However, it is a pity that a 
political breakthrough in Sino- 
Soviet relations was not made 
earlier than 1988.This is be- 
cause no substantial progress 
had been made in removing 
the three major obstacles to 
Sino-Soviet normalization.- 
This situation has changed 
since early 1988. As the adjust- 
ment of its foreign policy gains 
momentum, the Soviet Union 
has gradually takca some pos- 
itive measures. 

First, the Soviet Union 
promised in the Geneva ac- 
cords to withdraw all its troops 


from Afghanistan by February 
15 this year, and it has al- 
ready brought home half of 
its forces. 

Second, following the par- 
tial troop withdrawal from the 
People’s Republic of Mongo- 
lia, Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev in his address to the 
UN General Assembly session 
at the end of last year declared 
that the Soviet Union will pull 
out most of its troops stationed 
there and at the same time it 
will greatly reduce its forces 
on the Soviet Asian continent 
including forces stationed 
along the Sino-Soviet border. 

Third, and foremost, is the 
change in the Soviet Union’s 
attitude towards the biggest 
obstacle impeding normal 
Sino-Soviet relations—the 
Kampuchean issue. In the past 
the Soviets refused to discuss 
it with China under the pretext 
that they had nothing to do 
with it. Now Moscow has be- 
gun to recognize that the Kam- 
puchean issue is an impedi- 
ment to Sino-Soviet relations, 
agreeing that both sides will 
specifically discuss this issue 
and clearly indicating that it is 
willing to make its own contri- 
bution towards an early settle- 
ment of the Kampuchean is- 
sue. 


Because the above- 
mentioned signs bode a fa- 
vourable diplomatic wind, 


Sino-Soviet relations have tak- 
en a turn for the better. The 
highwater mark so far has 
been Chinese Foreign Minister 
Qian Qichen’s visit to the So- 
viet Union last ‘December. 
This was the first formal visit 
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of a Chinese foreign minister 
to Moscow since 1957. In their 
talks both sides have enhanced 
mutual understanding, esta- 
blished more common points 
and narrowed differences on 
the main topic of discussion 
—the Kampuchean issue. On 
this basis both sides expressed 
optimism towards the possibil- 
ity of holding a Sino-Soviet 
summit in the first half of this 
year. 

Looking to this year, it can 
be predicted that the coming 
meeting between the Chinese 
and Soviet foreign ministers in 
Beijing will accelerate the nor- 
malization process that has be- 
gun and prepare for a Sino- 
Soviet summit. Asa result, the 
trend of Sino-Soviet relations 
has now become a hot theme 
of discussion in international 
politics. Universally, political 
minds have concentrated on 
the prospects for Sino-Soviet 
relations and their interna- 
tional impact. Although we 
can hardly make a thorough 
prediction about this, two 
points are certain: One, the 
maturation of Sino-Soviet re- 
lations will not mean a regres- 
sion to a 1950s-type alliance. 
The foreign policy of inde- 
pendence and peace pursued 
by China will not change, and 
this normality will. not affect 
the development of friendly 
relations between China and 
other countries. Two, the end 
of abnormal relations between 
China and the Soviet Union 
and the establishment of a new 
type of relations based on the 
Five Principles of Peaceful 
Co-existence will surely be an- 
other surge in the global cur- 
rent that is turning confronta- 
tion and tension into dialogue 
and detente. It also will be 
conducive to international 
stability, world peace and de- 
velopment. oO 


I] the members of the 
A Communist Party of 
China (CPC) are asked 
to keep clean and honest, ac- 
cording to a recent meeting 
of the Secretariat of the CPC 
Central Committee that was 
made known on January 15. 

Zhao Ziyang, general secre- 
tary of the CPC Central Com- 
mittee presided over the meet- 
ing, which was held in Beijing 
on December 30, 1988. 

It was pointed out at the 
meeting that the Party com- 
mittees and governments at 
various levels have made great 
strides in toeing the line dur- 
ing the current campaign to 
improve the economic envi- 
ronment and set straight the 
economic order. 

The overwhelming majori- 
ty of the Party members and 
cadres are law-abiding and 
forthright in performing their 
official duties. 

However, there are still a 
handful who avail themselves 
of the power they enjoy to 
pocket bribes and embezzle 
public money. Their corrupt 
practices mar the interests of 
the state and the masses and 
interfere with and hinder Chi- 
na’s modernization drive, the 
meeting said. 

Therefore, to make the Party 
and the state organizations un- 
tainted and upright is a press- 
ing task the Party and the 
government are facing, the 
meeting said. It called for pow- 
erful measures to nip those 
corrupt practices in the bud. 

To meet this challenge, the 
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Communist Party of China 
Pushes Party Hygiene 


participants decided that it is 
necessary to employ legal, ad- 
ministrative, disciplinary and 
educational means. 

They urged efforts to expose 
economic crimes that have 
taken a severe bite out of state 
funds and crack down on cri- 
minals who have won no popu- 
larity. 

At the same time, the meet- 
ing said, attention must be 
paid to establishing a system 
for continuous government 
hygiene and improving the su- 
pervisory system. Superviso- 
ry departments should better 
themselves by upping their 
standards for personnel and 
toning up imperfect rules and 
regulations. It also noted that 
there should be a watchdog 
over such departments. 

The meeting called on demo- 
cratic parties, non-party pa- 


. triotic personages and mass or- 


ganizations to bring into play 
their supervisory role in the 
state’s political life. 

It is necessary to use the me- 
dia, it said, to spread know- 
ledge on the law, encourage 
healthy trends in social life 
and expose the illegal practices 
of functionaries of Party and 
State departments. 

According to the meeting’s 
summation, honesty in one’s 
official duty should be one of 
the important criteria for offi- 
cial recommendation and ap- 
pointment. Those who do not 
subscribe to this virtue must 
be punished according to the 
Party disciplines and law. o 
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China Steps Up Narcotics Research 


hina is now alerting it- 
C self to the research and 
management of habit- 
forming medicines, seeing that 
worldwide misuse of such 
drugs has greatly impaired the 
heaith of patients. 
Recently Beijing’s first Drug 
Dependency Treatment and 
Rehabilitation Centre was set 


up at the city’s Anding Hospi- | 


tal. 

Jiang Zuoning, deputy pres- 
ident of the hospital, said that 
the centre will treat drug de- 
pendency cases caused by 
medicines including sleep- 
inducers, ordinary painkillers 
and narcotics, and Chinese 
drug addicts as well. 

The centre will do research 
on drug dependency, he said, 
in an effort to prevent the 
spreading of drug addiction, 
which has been largely absent 
from the country for the past 
40 years. 

The establishment of the 
centre does not necessarily 
mean that China has quite a 
number of drug addicts, said 
the deputy president. Until re- 


cently no cases of drug addic- | 


tion have been reported in Bel- 
jing. 

Jiang said, the Anding Hos- 
pital only treated two or three 
patients a year for drug depen- 
dency, all from other places in 
the country. Their dependen- 
cy on dolantin and some other 
narcotic painkillers was main- 
ly due to improper medical 
treatment, he said. 

The centre will not begin re- 
ceiving patients until its 
30-bed hospital ward is com- 
pleted, he added. 

For a long time, research on 
drug dependeny and its habit- 
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forming potentiality has 
lagged in China, according to 
Wang Zhiqing, an official of 
the Public Health Ministry’s 
Drug Administration Bureau. 
“It does not mean that we ar- 
en’t capable of doing the re- 
search,” he said. 

Before 1949, Chinese people 
had suffered greatly from op- 
ium and other narcotics. There 
were about 20 million drug ad- 
dicts in the country at that 
time, Wang said, and China 
planted about 1 million hec- 
tares of opium poppies a year. 
In 1952, only three years after 
the founding of New China, 
drug addiction was wiped out 
throughout the country. 

“In the past 40 years, few 
drug addicts were found,” said 
the official, “and China has 
won a high reputation in the 
world as a country without 


' drug addictions. Under such 


| circumstances, the research in 


this field was overlooked.” But 
to enhance the research on 
drug dependency and addic- 


tion now is not to say that drug | 
abuse is widespread in China, | 


Wang added. 


However, he said, since drug | 
| dealers and addicts abound in 


many foreign countries, there 
might be an infiltration of 
drug addiction into China 
through contact with the inha- 
bitants of border areas, and as 
a result of the country’s prom- 
otion of tourism. 

In recent years, internation- 
al drug dealers, taking the ad- 
vantage of China’s clean re- 
putation, regularly have been 
using the country’s Yunnan 
Province and other border 
areas as a transit passage to 
smuggle narcotics into other 


countries and regions. 

During the 1981-1986 per- 
iod, for example, he said, 
Chinese public security organs 
and customs cracked 20 drug- 
trafficking cases and seized 
233 kg of opium and 92 kg of 
heroin that were being trans- 
ported through China for sale 
in other countries. And 43 for- 
eign criminals were sentenced. 
In 1987, another 68 narcotics- 
related cases were investigated 
and 159 kg of opium and 50 kg 
of heroin seized. 

Wang said that the Public 
Health Ministry has discov- 
ered that in the country’s 
southwest border areas, a few 
inhabitants have become drug 
addicts, and some other drug 
dependency cases, generally 
caused by improper medical 
treatment, have been reported. 
He said Yunnan Province has 
set up two drug addiction 
treatment and rehabilitation 
centres. 

In 1983, the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress Standing Com- 
mittee welded another clause 
to the country’s Criminal Law: 
Those involved in transporting 
or trafficking drugs face life 
imprisonment or the death 
penalty. For instance, of the 
three criminals involved in a 
22.7-kg-heroin smuggling case 
cracked by the Yunnan public 
security organs in 1986, one 
foreigner and one from Hong 
Kong were sentenced to death. 

In China, Wang said, only 
designated units can produce 
and supply medical narcotics. 
In the hospitals, narcotics are 
issued for use with special 
prescriptions kept on file for 
at least three years. Special 
cards are designed for cancer 
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patients who take painkillers. 
Now China produces only 33 
kinds of such medical narcot- 
ics and analgesics in eight ca- 
tegories, he said. 

The study of drug dependen- 
cy is also a kind of science, 
Wang said. “China should not 
fall behind in this field. We 
can use our research achieve- 
ments to make contributions 
toward the worldwide suppres- 
sion of narcotic drug abuse.” 

For this purpose, Wang said, 
China has also acceded, in 
1985, to the 1961 Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs and 
the 1971 Convention on Psy- 
chotropic Substance. 

Starting from this year, 
medical colleges in China will 
offer required courses on drug 
administration laws and re- 
gulations. The Public Health 
Ministry has also decided to 
set up a psychotropic subst- 


ance information centre at the | 
Drug Dependency Research | 


Institute of the Beijing Med- 
ical Sciences University. The 


centre will ferret out the habit- | 


forming and dependency of 
medicines and investigate the 
misuse of psychotropic subst- 
ances at home and abroad. 


by Wang Yanjuan 


Prices Up, 
Readers Down 


ewspaper and magazine 
N subscriptions have taken 
a severe nose dive as the 
result of January 1 increases 
in the publication prices. 
According to statistics from 
the state Newspaper and Ma- 
gazine Publication Bureau, 
newspaper subscriptions are 
down an average of 35 percent 


compared with last year, and 
magazine subscriptions have 


dropped by about 33 percent. | 
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This is the first time in the 
history of the People’s Republ- 
ic that subscriptions have tak- 
en such a plunge. 

China’s major national pap- 
ers and magazines are feeling 
the crunch of about a 30 per- 
cent loss in subscriptions from 
work units and other institu- 
tions. One middle school in 


Shanghai has cancelled about | 


60 percent of its subscriptions. 

At the same time, subscrip- 
tions by individuals, as op- 
posed to instituions, have sunk 
60 to 70 percent. 

“You can’t eat newspapers,” 
one official said. ‘“Subscrip- 
tions are something that can be 
cut when their price rises.” But 
for many readers parting with 
the newspapers they have en- 
joyed for years has been pain- 
ful. 

“Why did the price of China 
Youth News have to increase 
from last 
per season to this year’s 1.62 
yuan?” a child asked in his let- 
ter to the newspaper. Inquiries 
like this have been made of 
almost every major national 
newspaper. 

The answer is rising costs of 
raw materials, especially pap- 
er. The price of newsprint has 


gone from 735 yuan a ton in | 


1980 to its current 1,650 yuan, 
said the China Youth News. 
Last year’s free market price 
shot as high as 4,000 yuan a 
ton. 

For years, the prices for 
most newspapers had re- 
mained unchanged. But with 
rising costs in recent years, 
most newspapers have begun 


| losing money despite state sub- 
| sidies. The Heilongjiang prov- 


incial government, for exam- 
ple, has had to pitch in 300,000 
yuan each year to support its 
regional newspapers: 

Even with a tidy sum of ass- 
istance, some papers cannot 
make their ends meet. Work- 
er’s Daily received state subsi- 


year’s 0.78 yuan | 


dies of 16 million yuan but lost 
25 million. 

To counter this loss, newspa- 
pers and magazines have be- 
gun making new efforts to 
hold on to subscribers. Some 
are sending editors and re- 
porters around the country to 
promote their publications and 
to drum up more subscrip- 
tions. A few are giving New 
Year’s gifts to their subscri- 
bers, and others have even be- 
gun conducting lotteries. 

But so far these activities 


| have yet to check the tumbling 


sales. To cope with these hard 
times, editors-in-chief have 
called upon the state to mono- 
polize the sale of newsprint, in 
order to put a rein on its gal- 
loping price. Oo 


Better Care for 
Peking Man Site 


f recent report by the Un- 


ited Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultur- 


/ al Organization (UNESCO) 


said it was concerned about 
the conditions of the famous 
site of Peking Man and UNES- 
CO called for more careful 
planning of future excava- 
tions. 

The Peking Man lived about 
600,000 years ago on some 
hills in Choukoutien (Zhou- 
koudian) some 50 km south- 
west of Beijing. Excavations 
carried out initially in the 
1920s yielded fossils of some 
40 individuals, but these were 
lost during World War II. 

Further digs have unearthed 
more fossils, and these re- 
mains are now housed in mu- 
seums in Sweden and in Bei- 
jing, the report said. The Bei- 
jing Museum, built in 1972, 
also contains replicas of the 
fossils. 

Scientists believe that about 
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half of the site has yet to be 
excavated in some 40 metres of 
stratigraphy. 

The UNESCO document, 
which was written following a 
two-week visit to the site by 
a group of UNESCO experts, 
said that during the earlier 
digging, the caves had suf- 
fered.’ This damaged the ori- 
ginal setting. 

“Due to possible risks from 
cracked rock, cave roofs have 
in various parts been des- 
troyed,” the report said. “This 
makes it difficult today to ap- 
preciate the site as it was eith- 
er when Peking Man lived here 
or even at its later stages when 
soil accumulated.” 

Considering its importance 
to the history of mankind’s de- 
velopment, much information 
can still be gleaned from the 
site, the report said. The site 
offers an important archaeo- 
logical resource, and the im- 
provement of research and ed- 
ucational facilities is impor- 
tant, it added. 


We've got to move, folks. by Xu Jing 


Rain erosion was cited by 
the report as the principal 
threat to the unexcavated cave 
material. In order to prevent 
this, the report suggested plac- 
ing a polyethylene sheet cov- 
ered with some 30cm of earth 
on the walls of the caves. 

UNESCO suggestions were 
welcomed by professor Li 
Chuankui, deputy director of 


' the Institute of Vertebrate Pa- 


leontology and paleoanthro- 
pology under the Chinese Aca- 
demy of Sciences, which is res- 
ponsible for the administra- 
tion of the site. 

“These suggestions are rea- 
sonable and they will be con- 
ducive to our research work,” 
he said, adding that “the site 
of Peking Man is first of all 
a scientific and educational 
centre rather than a tourist at- 
traction.” 

Each year, about 200,000 
Chinese and between 20 and 
400 foreign tourists visit the 
site. o 


(Signs read from left to right: An Application to move. Residence of Peking Man.) 
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Committee OK’s 
Hong Kong Law 


he week-long Eighth Ses- 
sion of the Hong Kong 
Basic Law Drafting Com- 
mittee ended in Guangzhou on 
January 15 after producing the 
basic law’s second draft. 

The draft, reached on Jan- 
uary 14 after three and half 
years of work, together with 
three appendices which were 
adopted on January 13, will 
be forwarded to the Standing 
Committee of the National 
People’s Congress for publica- 
tion and canvassing public op- 
inion in Hong Kong and on the 
mainland. 

Drafting Committee Chair- 
man Ji Pengfei told fellow 
drafters that they still have 
much to do because “one darti- 
cle in the draft failed to win 
two-thirds support in the com- 
mittee.” The article deals. with 
the region’s legal jurisdiction. 
“Even those articles adopted 
by the Drafting Committee are 
not perfect,” he added. 

Ji called on the drafters to 
heed and solicit public op- 
inions extensively when the 


_ draft is published. 


The drafters adoptd methods 
for selecting designs for the 
flag and emblem of the Hong 
Kong special administrative 


| region. They blocked all six of 


the flag designs and the six em- 


| blem designs that had been ap- 


proved by the first two 
rounds of selection by a sub- 
committee. The Drafting Com- 
mittee’s chairman and vice- 


/ chairmen had entrusted the se- 


lection sub-committee to work 


' Out a settlement of the issue. 


Macao Basic Law A person in 


' Charge of the group drafting 


“Regulations of Macao Special 
Administrative Region Basic 
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Law Consulting Committee of 
the People’s Republic of 
China” distributed on January 
13 the “regulations” version 
passed at the third meeting of 
the Consulting Committee Ini- 
tiators on January 9. 

The “regulations” said in its 
preface that Macao Special 
Administrative Region Basic 
Law Consulting Committee is 
a non-governmental! organiza- 
tion that serves to link Macao 
residents and the Basic Law 
Drafting Committee. It stipu- 
lates the committee’s function 
as collecting people’s opinions 
and suggestions towards the 
basic law, presenting them to 
the Basic Law Drafting Com- 
mittee and offering its ad- 
vice. Members of the commit- 
tee will be no more than 100 
but at least 60. oO 


24,000 Officials 
Reported for 
Irregularities 


ore than 24,000 Chinese 
M Communist Party and 

government officials, 
including 17 at ministerial and 
provincial levels, have been re- 
ported for committing crimes 
since. the establishment of a 
crime-reporting system in the 
second half of last year. As of 
January 10 the Supreme Peo- 
ple’s Procuratorate (SPP) has 
also set up a crime control 
centre. 

Over 200 of the officials re- 
ported were ranked at prefec- 
tural level and more than 
2,000 at county level. Com- 
munist Party members made 
up 50 percent of the total num- 
ber. 

According to Zhang Siqing, 
deputy chief procurator of the 
SPP, some 2,434 procurato- 
rates, including 30 at the prov- 
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incial level, opened crime con- 


trol centres or anti-corruption . 


hotlines last year following the 
first one set up in Shenzhen 
last March. 

Procuratorates received 
more than 101,000 reports 
during the July-November 
period in 1988, of which more 
than 34,000 cases were embez- 
zlement and bribery. Tax eva- 
sion, profiteering and specula- 
tion and those centring around 
the violation of citizens’ demo- 
cratic rights made up a large 
proportion, Zhang said. 

To date, 20,000 of the cases 
have been put under investiga- 
tion, with more than 900 in- 
volving over 10,000 yuan each, 
Zhang said. 

According to Zhang, more 
than 400 people have been 
prosecuted and 116 convicted. 
Crime control centres have 
had the effect of frightening 
criminals, and more than 400 
criminals have given them- 
selves up to the centres so far. 

The crime control centre of 


the SPP, like other reporting- | 


centres, will aid in netting of- 
ficials reported for irregular- 
ities. Tips from all citi- 
zens, Organizations, overseas 
Chinese and foreigners are 
welcomed. oO 


Sino-Cuban Ties 
Enter New Era 


oth China and Cuba are 
B socialist countries, and 
there is no reason for the 


i two nations not to further 


their friendly co-operation in 
regard to economy, trade and 
other fields, Chinese Premier 
Li Peng told visiting Cuban 
Foreign Minister Isidoro Mal- 
mierca Peoli on January 21. 

- Arriving in Beijing on Janu- 
ary 19, Malmierca is the first 
Cuban foreign minister visit- 
ing China in 29 years. The vis- 


it was regarded by both sides 
as a sign of improvement and 
development of the relations 
between China and Cuba. 

When meeting his counter- 
part on January 20, Chinese 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen 
said that the relations “have 
entered a period of all-around 
development,” adding that the 
past few years have seen a 
steady improvement, consoli- 
dation and development in 
the relations between the two 
countries. 

“Our political ties have been 
restored and our exchanges are 
on the increase,” Qian said. 
“Two-way trade has been 
growing year by year, while 
economic co-operation keeps 
expanding. Our two sides also 
have good co-operation in in- 
ternational affairs,” Qian told 
the Cuban foreign minister. 

In reply, Malmierca said 
that although Cuba and China 
are far apart, their people have 
much in common. “We share 
identical views on the major 
issues in international rela- 
tions,” he said. “We are all 
working hard to maintain 
peace, waging a common 
struggle against the arms race 
and fighting a special battle 
for development. These points 
constitute the major course of 
development of the relations 
between our two countries.” 

Besides,the Cuban minister 
said, “our common interest in 
promoting and strengthening 
our two countries’ contacts in 
such substantial fields as so- 
cial affairs, economy, politics, 
trade, culture, science and 
technology, and in expanding 
bilateral relations also pres- 
ages a flourishing future for 
the development of the rela- 
tions between the foreign min- 
istries, peoples, parties and 
governments of the two coun- 
tries.” D 
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EVENTS/TRENDS 


Lhasa Rioters 
Are Sentenced 


osang Danzim, a Tibetan 
L accused of murdering a 

policeman during a riot in 
the Tibetan capital of Lhasa 
on March 5 last year, was sent- 
enced to death on January 19, 
pending a suspension of two 
years. Also sentenced were 26 
other rioters. 

The riot happened when the 
10-day traditional Tibetan 
Buddhist grand summons cere- 
mony was about to end.. The 
rioters attacked the ceremon- 
y’s headquarters, looted and 
set fire to shops and restaur- 
ants. 

Losang was condemned in a 
public trial for murdering a 
policemen, Yuan Shisheng. 
The court found out that Los- 
ang and some other rioters 
knocked down two policemen, 
Yuan Shisheng and Yang Yu- 
cheng, with stones during the 
disturbance. The policemen 
then hid themselves in a lava- 


tory. But the rioters, following | 
Losang, broke in and seriously | 


injured them with steel bars 
and wooden sticks. 

The two policemen were 
hurled from the window of a 
room on the second floor of 
the building. Yuan was dead 
on arrival at the hospital. The 
other survived but was serious- 
ly injured. 

Soinam Wangdui, who was 


found to be an accomplice of | 


Losang Danzim, was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 

Of the others rioters, four 
were sentenced to a maximum 
of 15 years’ imprisonment; 13 
were sentenced to a maximum 
of 14 years’ imprisonment; 
five were sentenced to a maxi- 
mum of three years’ imprison- 
ment. Three others were con- 
victed of committing minor 
crimes but were not sent- 
enced. 
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Weekly Chronical 
| (January 15—21) 


| POLITICAL 


January 17 

O Yang Zhenhuai, minister of 
water resourses, makes a self- 
criticism for using state money 
to give employees National 
Day bonuses (46 yuan each) 
last year. 

Recently, after financial au- 
diting, the State Council criti- 
cized the ministry and some 
other government institutions 
for indiscriminately distribut- 
ing cash and goods among staff 
for festival celebrations. 


January 18 

O Communist Party leader 
Zhao Ziyang says at a national 
conference on political science 
and law in Beijing that the 
country should do everything 
possible to improve law and 
order. “Party and government 
officials should offer greater 
support to police and judicial 
workers,” he says. 


January 19 

A Chinese Foreign Ministry 
spokesman confirms that the 
Vietnamese First Deputy For- 
eign Minister Dinh Nho Lien 
is now in Beijing to have 
private consultations with 
Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister 
Liu Shuqing on a political set- 
tlement of the Kampuchean is- 
sue. Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter Qian Qichen met with the 
Vietnamese official, he says. 


ECONOMIC 


January 18 
 China’s State Statistics 
Bureau predicts an economic 
growth rate this year of at least 
10 percent, contrasting with 
the central government’s fore- 
cast of 8 percent. 

According to the bureau, in- 


dustrial growth will exceed 10 
percent in the first quarter of 
this year, due in part to last 
year’s credit expansion and 
rapid growth. 


CULTURE 


January 15 

O Following China’s biggest 
exhibition of nude paint- 
ings, held December 22, 
1988-January 8, 1989, Chen: 
Wanshan, one of the exhibi- 
tors, holds his own show of 
nude paintings. 

Chen is a teacher at the 
Central Institute of Arts and 
Crafts. He is also a member of 
the China Artists’ Association. 
Five of his sculptures and oils 
have won prizes at a national 
fine arts exhibition. 


January 17 

O Grotto frescoes in the Mo- 
gao Caves in Dunhuang, Gan- 
su Province, are reported sto- 
len. The missing frescoes, mea- 
suring about one square metre, 
were in Cave No 465, which 
was built in the Yuan Dynasty 
(1207—1368) and is not open 
to the public yet. 

The frescoes were cut into 
five pieces. One of them was 
broken while being taken off 
the wall and was left. The 
thefts were noted on January 
14. Local officials are inves- 
tigating the theft, the second 
one since 1986. 


SOCIAL 


January 17 

O Premier Li Peng visits 
quake-stricken areas in Yun- 
nan Province. He asks with 


great concern about. the 
wounded, the dead and peo- 
ple’s living conditions. On 
leaving, he encourages the 


cadres in disaster areas to 
work hard with the people and 
rebuild their homes. Oo 
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Announcing a unilateral troops and arms cut: Gorbachev takes the limelight in the United Nations. 


Soviet Diplomatic Harvest in 1988 


XINHUA 


The past year saw an unprecedentedly active Soviet diplomacy, which has 
made breakthroughs on some key international questions. 


by She Duanzhi 


last year from a compara- 
tively peaceful and stable 
international environment as 
some “hot spots” were resolved 
and others began to cool down. 
To some extent such a trend 
was linked with Soviet ef- 
forts under Mikhail Gorbach- 
ev’s “new thinking” in diplo- 
macy. 
The Soviet Union mainly 
did three significant things in 


T he world benefited much 
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1988: signed the Geneva ac- 
cord in April under which the 
Soviets were required to va- 
cate of Afghanistan in nine 
months, starting May 15, thus 
setting an example for resolv- 
ing the world’s regional con- 
flicts; ratified in May the trea- 
ty on eliminating the US and 
Soviet intermediate-range nu- 
clear forces (INF), bringing 
about for the first time in hu- 
man history real nuclear disar- 


mament and deepening mu- 
tual trust between the United 
States and the Soviet Union; 
and third, announced in De- 
cember a unilateral cut of 
500,000 Soviet troops and a 
considerable amount of con- 
ventional weapons, opening a 
new page in Moscow’s efforts 
to improve relations with the 
outside world, Western Europe 
in particular. 

Judging from the Soviet di- 
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plomatic endeavours in 1988, 
the Soviets seemed to concen- 
trate on finding the right 
pieces to the Afghanistan 
puzzle and brushing up for 
the fourth US-Soviet summit 
in the first half of the year and 
in the second, on wooing West- 
ern Europe and the Asian- 
Pacific region. 

The issue of Afghanistan 
was really a litmus test for 
Gorbachev’s “new thinking.” 
In late 1979 the Soviet Union 
lumbered into the Central 
Asian Muslim country in ser- 
ious violation of the norms in 
international relations. Mos- 
cow was given the cold should- 
er in international forums, 
such as the United Nations. 
The almost decade-long war in 
Afghanistan proved beneficial 
to nobody but rather consti- 
tuted a stumbling stone in the 
new Kremlin leader’s efforts 
to improve his country’s rela- 
tions with the West, the Unit- 
ed States in particular. There- 
fore, to resolve the knotty 
problem became quite urgent. 


Mending US Ties 


Since World War II, the So- 
viet Union and the United 
States, ascending to global su- 
perpowers, have become arch 
rivals. Ideological differences, 
historical misunderstanding 
and conflicting global strate- 
gies have built up a huge wall 
of deep distrust and suspicion 
between them. The world also 
fell victim to this rivalry. 

When Gorbachev became 
chief of the Kremlin, in order 
to advance his “new thinking,” 
improved relations with the 
United States became the tar- 
get of Soviet diplomacy. Last 
year saw a_ back-slapping 
change in Soviet-US relations, 
represented by the unprece- 
dented fourth summit meeting 
between US President Ronald 
Reagan and Gorbachev. The 
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basic tune in the relationship 
has changed from military 
confrontation to dialogue and 
co-operation. As a dyed-in- 
the-wool conservative, Reagan 
once condemned the Soviet 
Union as an “evil empire.” But 
in May last year, all smiles, 
he said that the remarks were 
made “at another time and an- 
other place” while walking 
cordially with Gorbachev in 
Moscow’s Red Square. This 


East meets West: Mikhail Gorbachev taiks with West German Chancellor Helmut 


Kohl. 


about-face of attitude is wide- 
ly believed to be significant. 
The script of US-Soviet dia- 
logue expanded from political, 
economic and cultural to mili- 
tary. Last year US Secretary of 
Defence Frank Carlucci visit- 
ed the Soviet Union and eyed 
some military installations 
Kept secret to Americans be- 
fore and Soviet Chief of Staffs 
of the Armed Forces Sergei 
Ahkromeyev did likewise on a 
reciprocal trip to the United 


States. Apart from the ratifi- 
cation of the INF treaty, nego- 
tiations on chemical weapons 
and strategic nuclear arms also 
reported progress. 

While attending the UN Ge- 
neral Assembly session in New 
York last December, Gorbach- 
ev held a mini-summit meeting 
with Bush, then US president- 
elect, and the outgoing Presi- 
dent Reagan. The three leaders 
agreed to continue efforts to 


XINHUA 


improve the superpower rela- 
tions. 


European Security 


The thawing. of US-Soviet 
relations also gave a breezy 
boost to improved relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe. From mid- 
October to late November, 
Gorbachev hosted visits by 
Austrian Federal Chancellor 
Franz Vranitzky, Italian 
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Prime Minister Ciriaco de 
Mitta, West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl and French 
President Francois Mitter- 
rand. Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze visit- 
ed France, and Gorbachev’s 
planned journey to Britain was 
cancelled only by a sudden 
earthquake in the Soviet Ar- 
menia. 

Security is the biggest con- 
cern of Western Europe. In 


home and 50,000 in Eastern 
Europe, along with a consider- 
able reduction of conventional 
weapons in Europe. This cul- 
minated the Soviet Union’s ef- 
forts to improve its image in 
the world, and the move won 
worldwide acclaim. 


Asia-Pacific Trade 


While smiling at Western 
Europe, Gorbachev did not 


Reaffirming traditional friendship: Gorbachev visits New Dethi and talks with Rajiv 


Gandhi. 


light of a possible withdrawal 
of the US nuclear protection 
umbrella from Europe, West 
European countries are in- 
creasingly worried about a 
conventional imbalance with 
the Warsaw Pact having the 
edge. To dispel the worries, 
Gorbachev chose a very good 
place and time. On December 
7, Christmas Eve, at the head- 
quarters of the United Na- 
tions, he announced a unila- 
teral cut of 500,000 troops at 
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forget to win the favour of the 
Asian-Pacific region, an area 
that is looming as the focus 
of world trade and economy. 
During a trip to the Siberian 
city of Krasnoyarsk in mid- 
September, Gorbachev offered 
a new “proposal on peace and 
co-operation in the Asian and 
Pacific region,” in which he 
asserted that if the United 
States would abandon its mili- 
tary bases in the Philippines, 
the Soviets would give up the 


Cam Ranh Bay naval base. 

The Kremlin leader also de- 
clared that his country wants 
full normalization of relations 
with China and is prepared to 
establish trade and economic 
ties with South Korea with the 
improvement of the situa- 
tion on the Korean Peninsu- 
la. Chinese Foreign Minister 
Qian Qichen paid a visit to 
Moscow in early December, 
the first such trip in 31 years, 
to prepare for a 1989 Sino- 
Soviet summit. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Ed- 
uard Shevardnadze paid a 
shuttle visit to Japan, the Phi- 
lippines and the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea 
from December 18 to 24. Dur- 
ing the trip, Shevardnadze 
said for the first time that a 
visit to Japan by Gorbachev is 
now on the political agenda. 

In March the Soviet Union 
founded the Committee on 
Asian-Pacific Economic Co- 
Operation as a first step to take 
part in the economic activities 
in the region. In October 1-3 
the Soviet Union for the first 
time held an international 
symposium in Vladivostok on 


peace, dialogue and _ co- 
operation in the Asian-Pacific 
region. 


India remains the Soviet 
Union’s closest friend in Asia. 
Gorbachev arrived in New 
Delhi on November 17, his se- 
cond trip there in two years, 
and signed a series of agree- 
ments that envisaged further 
exchanges in the fields of 
economy, trade, culture, 
science and technology. 


Economic Gains 


One pocket-jingling feature 
of the new Soviet diplomacy 
is that economic interests are 
now being taken into consider- 
ation along with political and 
diplomatic endeavours. 

The ongoing campaign of 
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Qian Qichen and Shevardnadze: vanguards for a Sino-Soviet summit. 


perestroika (restructuring) re- 
quires a peaceful international 
environment and huge sums of 
funds and advanced technolo- 
gy from the West. Foreign pol- 
icy must serve this end by jell- 
ing the role of trade in diplom- 
atic activities. At a symposium 
sponsored by the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry last July, a lead- 
ing Soviet scholar underlined 
the importance of economic 
interests in diplomacy, calling 
for his country’s participation 
in international economic or- 
ganizations. He proposed to 
tear down the wall that has 
for years separated the Soviet 
economy from the outside 
world. Delegates agreed that 
practices in international eco- 
nomics must be made use of to 
strengthen the Soviet Union’s 
position in the world. 

In mid-April last year, in the 
wake of the signing of the INF 
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treaty, a huge US trade 
delegation, composed of some 
500-odd industrialists from 
more than 300 companies, 
headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce William Verity, went to 
Moscow to attend a meeting 
organized by Soviet-US Eco- 
nomic and Trade Committee. 
Led by US Occidental Pe- 
troleum Co., several Western 
companies signed a contract 
with the Soviet Union to con- 
struct a chemical joint ven- 
ture, which drew an invest- 
ment of US$6 billion. A US 
official commented optimisti- 
cally that within three to seven 
years Soviet-US trade volume 
could expand significantly, if 
trade terms should be funda- 
mentally improved. 

While Reagan and Gorbach- 
ev were exchanging ratifica- 
tion of the INF treaty, their 
foreign ministers signed a ser- 


NOVOSTI 


ies of co-operative agreements 
in economy, trade, science and 
technology. The two countries 
plan to raise their trade vol- 
ume within a few years to 
US$10-15 billion from US$2 
billion now. 

At the same time, inspired 
by the new Soviet diplomacy, 
trade relations between the 
Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA) and the 
European Community (EC) 
were also repaired. In May the 
two blocs reached an agree- 
ment to mutually recognize 
each other and establish for- 
mal ties, dousing the embers 
of a three-decade long hostili- 
ty and opening the windows to 
a new era in European econo- 
mic co-operation. 

Gorbachev successively 
swept through France and Bri- 
tain in the past few years, and 
in return, the leaders of the 
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two countries paid their res- 
pects to Moscow. Each of the 
delegations included economic 
officials and trade tycoons. In 
October five members of the 
EC—West Germany, Italy, 
France, Britain and the Neth- 
erlands—agreed to provide the 
Soviets with loans totalling 
about US$6.42 billion. Many 
Western businessmen showed 
an appetite for entering into 
joint ventures with the Soviet 
Union. 

An important part of Gor- 
bachev’s Krasnoyarsk speech 
was a hustle for trade ties with 
the Asian-Pacific region. The 
Soviet Union will adopt pre- 
ferential measures, including 
expanding local and enterprise 
autonomy, opening up coastal 
areas and seiting up joint ven- 
tures to lure foreign invest- 
ment. Gorbachev even pro- 
posed to establish a _ co- 
operative relationship among 


Looking ahead: Japanese Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita meets shovardpadzs, 
NHL 
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China, the Soviet Union and 
Japan on the basis of mutual 
benefit. Some Japanese com- 
panies have already begun to 
participate in petro-chemical 
development projects and oth- 
er projects in Soviet Siberia. 
According to Japanese gov- 
ernment officials, last year’s 
Soviet-Japanese trade volume 
was estimated to have reached 
an all-time peak of US$6 bil- 
lion. 

Soviet relations with the 
CMEA have also undergone 
adjustments in light of the new 
Situation. At the 44th session 
of the CMEA, which opened 
in Prague on July 5, Soviet 
Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers Nikolai Ryzhkov 
said that it is time to carry out 
deep, essential reforms in the 
areas of co-operation with so- 
cialist countries. 

Trade with other CMEA and 
other socialist countries tradi- 
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tionally accounted for about 
70 percent of the Soviet 
Union’s total foreign trade, of 
which more than 60 percent 
was conducted between the So- 
viet Union and other CMEA 
countries. But there are some 
real warts in this otherwise un- 
blemished trade relationship. 
First, the Soviet Union is 
mainly a supplier of raw ma- 
terial and energy and an im- 
porter of mechanical products 
and parts; and second, due toa 
lack of hard currency, trade 
mainly takes the form of bart- 
er. The Soviet authorities have 
made it clear that it does not 
want to be a supplier of cheap 
raw materials for other CMEA 
countries and has plugged any 
further increase in exports of 
fuel and other materials from 
1986. Moscow attempts to 
create a new economic and 
trade relationship on the basis 
of equality and mutual  be- 
nefit through reforming the 
CMEA system. 

As one Soviet official put it, 
in the past year Moscow suc- 
ceeded in not allowing its rela- 
tions with any country to de- 
teriorate. This is quite an 
achievement. The Soviets be- 
gan to savour the fruits of an 
improved Soviet image in the 
world. As the earthquake in 
Armenia showed, Gorbachev 
changed his country’s image to 
such an extent that aid from 
Western countries was rushed 
to the disaster-striken area. 
This outpouring was so great 
that it surpassed the Soviets’ 
distribution capabilities. It 
seemed that Western countries 
were competing to show their 
sympathy and support. Such 
charity is a rarity in the histo- 
ry of the Soviet Union. People 
around the world hope that 
the trend of detente and co- 
operation will continue to pre- 
vail and that the worid will 
safely and prosperously enter 
the 21st century. 


CHINAS 


THE LAST DECADE 


Bridging the Economic Gap 


by the State Council Research Office 


full decade has passed 
A since China initiated its 

programme of economic 
reform and opening to the out- 
side world. Domestically, the 
results have been impressive, 
but how do they stand in inter- 
national terms? To highlight 
the achievements and draw out 
the problems, this article com- 
pares China’s performance 
with other countries around 
the globe. 


Global Comparisons 


Gross national 
(GNP) remains the major 
yardstick for international 
economic comparison. Quite 
simply, it is the total value of 
products and labour services a 
country generates over a fixed 
period of time, and reflects 
its economic development and 
strength. 

GNP comparisons are usual- 


product 


ly conducted in US dollars. It 


should be borne in mind that 
with floating exchange rates a 
country’s GNP can often be 
severely distorted as financial 
markets rise and fall. 

For example, China’s GNP 
was 374.2 billion yuan in 1978 
and 842.1 billion yuan in 1987, 
a 2.25-time rise when calculat- 
ed at 1980 prices. But when 
converted into US dollars at 
the 1980 exchange rate, Chi- 
na’s GNP turns out to be 10 
percent lower in 1987 than in 
1978. Obviously contradicting 
the fact that China’s economy 
has grown enormously during 
this period. 


The errors caused by fluc- 
tuating exchange rate are even 
bigger when compared with 
certain other countries. For 
example, from 1980-86, Chi- 
na’s GNP grew at an average 
annual rate of 9.2 percent, and 
Japan’s at 3.7 percent. Howev- 
er, partly because of the reval- 
uation of the yen against 
the US dollar from 203:1 to 
159.1:1, and partly because of 
the Renminbi’s devaluation 
against the dollar from 1.49:1 
to 3.54:1, China’s GNP fell 
from a quarter of Japan’s in 
1980, to one-fifth in 1985 and 
one-sixth in 1986. From these 
figures, some people—ignor- 
ing the changes in the .ex- 
change rate —concluded that 
the economic gap with Japan 
was widening. 

It is true that the fluctua- 
tion of exchange rate reflects a 
country’s level of economic de- 
velopment. But this does not 
entail the simplistic conclu- 
sion that China has dropped 
even further behind Japan in 
as short a period as six years. 

Simply because of the er- 
rors caused by fluctuating ex- 
change rate, the United Na- 
tions has introduced a new 
method of calculating GNP. It 
involves computing a curren- 
cy’s purchasing power by cal- 
culating the cost of a broad 
range of commodities and ser- 
vices against a UN-designated 
calculation unit. This process, 
however, is by no means sim- 
ple: altogether, 500 kinds of 
commodities in 151 categories 
have to be priced through a 


series of classification stan- 
dards and then subjected to 
a sophisticated statistical an- 
alysis. 

When Rand Inc. of the Un- 
ited States calculated China’s 
economic strength with the 
UN technique, it came up with 
a per-capita GNP far surpass- 
ing US$310. It also estimated 
that given an average annual 
growth rate of 4.6 percent, 
China’s GNP will have sur- 
passed Japan by 2010 to make 
it the world’s second largest, 
just behind the United 
States. Henry Kissinger, Cas- 
par Weinberger and 11 col- 
leagues from America’s long- 
term comprehensive strategy 
committee showed great in- 
terest in this conclusion. But 
how reliable is it? Most China 
experts in America believe it 


_ a little “too optimistic.” And 


one high-ranking Chinese offi- 
cial saw Rand’s estimation “a 
friendly exaggeration” of Chi- 
na’s economic strength. 
Judging from the afore-said 
analysis, we hold: First, scien- 
tific comparisons of the inter- 
national economy cannot be a 
straightforward matter. Both 
the traditional method of com- 
paring GNP in US dollars 
and the UN’s new method can 
produce severe distortions. 
And second, since a country’s 
economy comprises a complex 
network of variables influ- 
enced by many factors, com- 
parisons of economic strength 
solely in terms of GNP can 
lead to one-sided conclusions. 
To establish a true picture of a 
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country’s standing in the 
world, it is necessary to com- 
pare a whole series of econo- 
mic indicators. 


Growth 
Comparisons 


Although it does not follow 
that the higher a country’s 
growth rate, the better, as an 
excessively high growth rate is 
often accompanied by low effi- 
ciency, growth rate remains a 
major yardstick of economic 
development. To narrow the 
economic gap with other coun- 
tries, it is necessary for China 
to continue to maintain a high 
growth rate that is possible to 
achieve. So first let us compare 
China’s GNP, GDP (gross 
domestic product), agricul- 
ture, industry and services 
with those of other countries. 

Table I indicates that Chi- 
na’s GNP growth rate not only 
far exceeded the world average 
during 1980-86, but was also 
higher than that of the devel- 
oping countries and the West- 
ern industrialized countries. 
According to the World Bank 
report on global development 
in 1987, China’s GDP growth 
rate for 1980-85 came second 
only to Botswana among the 
119 countries and regions 
surveyed. In terms of agricul- 
tural growth rate, it was only 
surpassed by the United Arab 
Emirates; it was fifth for in- 
dustrial growth, first for ser- 
vices, and second for invest- 
ment. Annual consumption 
grew at an annual rate of 7.7 
percent, leading all the other 
countries surveyed. 

Generally speaking, China’s 
economic growth has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: it has 
been continuously stable, 
marked by the absence of large 
rises and falls; it has been co- 
ordinated across different eco- 
nomic sectors, with a read- 
justed industrial composition 


Rate 
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Table I: Average Annual Growth Rate (1980-85) 


; GNP* GDP 

World total 2.6 

China 9.2 9.8 
Developed countries 2.3 2.3 
United States 2.1 2.5 
Japan 4.0 3.8 
Canada 2.7 2.4 
Developing countries 3.0 3.3 
India 5.2 
Brazil 1.3 


South Korea 


Agriculture Industry Services 
9.4 11.1 75 
1.5 2.5 2.0 
1.8 2.4 2.6 
1.6 5.9 1.6 
0.5 0.6 2.7 
4.0 3.5 2.8 
2.7 5.4 1S 
3.0 0.3 1.8 


9.6 6.7 


79 6.3 . 
* Note: Figures for 1980-86, source: “Outline of International Economic and Social 
Statistics.” Source for all other figures: “World Development Bulletin 1987.” 


Table tl: Energy Output Value 

(Calculated at 1980 prices and 

exchange rates)* 
Overall 


growth 
1978-86 (%) 


Average 
annual 
growth rate 
1979-86 (%) 


World 10.3 1.2 
China 41.0 4.4 
United States 29.0 3.2 
Japan 32.4 3.6 
Canada 20.9 2.4 
India -20.5 -2.8 
Brazil 15.0 1.8 
South Korea 7.9 1.0 


Table Ill: Labour Productivity 

(Calculated at 1980 prices and 

exchange rates)* 
Overall 


growth 
1978-86 (%) 


Average 
annual 
growth rate 
1979-86 (%) 


World -1.8 -0.2 
Developing 

countries 4.2 -0.5 
China 57.6 5.9 
United States 3.4 0.4 
Japan 26.2 3.0 
Canada 5.7 0.7 
India 25.8 2.6 
Brazil 1.6 0.2 


South Korea 46.1 4.9 

* Note: Figures for China take the total 
number of social labourers, while those for 
other countries and regions take the number 
of the population involved in economic ac- 
tivity. 


ensuring the all-round devel- 
opment of agriculture, in- 
dustry and services; macro- 
economic results: have im- 
proved somewhat; the socio- 
economic dynamics, especially 
in enterprises, has been streng- 


thened. Overall, during the ten 
years from December 1978, 
China’s economic growth rate 
has been realistic and satisfac- 
tory. 

Two of the major reasons for 
the overall growth in China’s 
economy in recent years are 
the large rise in power genera- 
tion and industrial efficiency. 
From 1978-86, China’s energy 
output value increased by 41 
percent, and productivity by 
57.6 percent. They both, how- 
ever, still remain far below the 
world average. China’s high 
growth rate in recent years has 
been achieved largely through 
a high input of investment, 
resources and manpower. But 
there remains much room for 
better economic results, espe- 
cially in enterprises. 


Comparison of Output 


The production of major in- 
dustrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts can accurately reflect a 
country’s economic strength 
and development when incom- 
parable factors such as prices 
are excluded. The tables below 
analyze and compare national 
output across such major in- 
dustrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts as cereals, cotton, meat, 
steel, coal, crude oil, and elec- 
tricity. 

From 1978-87, China’s 
cereal output increased by 
98.87 million tons—51.8 per- 
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cent of the world’s total in- 
crease for this period. In 1978, 
China produced 9.5 percent 
less cereals than the United 
States in 1978, but in 1987 it 
produced 30.7 percent more. 
In 1978, China’s cereal output 
accounted for 16.79 percent of 
the world’s total, and its per- 
capita output 75.3 percent of 
the world figure. By 1987, 
these two figures had risen to 
20.56 percent and 96 percent 
respectively. 

Table V indicates that from 
1978 to 1987 the world’s total 
cotton output increased by 
27.6 percent while China’s al- 
most doubled. Its proportion 
of the world’s total rose from 
16.76 percent to 25.71 percent, 
and its per-capita output stood 
18 percent higher than the 
world average. 

Table VI indicates that from 
1978-87 world output of pork, 
beef and mutton rose by 14.9 
percent, while China’s in- 
creased by 132 percent. Chi- 
na’s share of the world total 
rose from 8.15 percent to 16.46 
percent. Its per-capita output 
more than doubled to surpass 
Japan and South Korea. Its to- 
tal annual output now equals 
that of the United States and 
Japan combined. 

From 1978-87, world steel 
output rose by 3.6 percent, 
even though production in the 
United States, Japan, Canada 
and South Korea (including 
only steel ingots) fell because 
of changes in their industrial 
composition. During this per- 
iod, however, China’s steel 
output rose 77.1 percent, with 
per-capita output approaching 
South Korea’s, even if remain- 
ing 60 percent lower than the 
world average. 

In the same period, world 
coal output increased nearly 
50 percent, while that of China 
increased steadily from 618 
million tons to 928 milllion 
tons. Per-capita output rose to 
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Table IV: Total Cereal Output and Per-Capita Output 


1978 

(1,000 

tons) 
World 1,580,820 
Developing 
countries 730,560 
China 265,460 
United States 276,700 
Japan 17,100 
Canada 41,500 
India 143,020 
Brazil 24,020 
South Korea 9,620 


1987 
(1,000 
tons) 
1,771,750 


921,120 
364,330 
278,730 
14,610 
51,220 
147,200 
44,220 
8,420 


Overall 
growth 
1978-87 (%) 
12.1 


26.1 
37.2 
0.7 
-14.6 
23.4 
2.9 
84.1 
-12.5 


per-capita 


output (kg) 


1978 
369 


235 
278 
1,265 
149 
1,767 
226 
208 
260 


Table V: Total Cotton Output and Per-Capita Output 


1978 

(1,000 

tons) 
World 12,950 
Developing 
countries 7,590 
China 2,170 
United States 2,360 
India 1,350 
Brazil 480 


1987 
(1,000 
tons) 
16,530 


10,130 
4,250 
3,210 
1,300 

520 


Overall per-capita 
growth output (kg) 
1978-87 (%) 1978 
27.6 3.0 
33.5 2.4 
95.9 2.3 
36.0 10.8 
-3.7 2.1 
8.3 4.2 


Table VI: Total Meat Output and Per-Capita Output 


1978 

(1,000 

tons) 
World 105,000 
Developing 
countries 37,470 
China 8,560 
United States 17,200 
Japan 1,690 
Canada 1,740 
India 650 
Brazil 3,210 
South Korea 270 


1987 
(1,000 
tons) 
120,640 


45,440 
19,860 
17,570 
2,150 
1,940 
950 
3,550 
670 


Overall 

growth 

1978-87 (%) 
14.90 


21.27 
132.0 
2.2 
27.2 
11.5 
46.2 
10.6 
148.1 


Per-capita 
output (kg) 
1978 

24.7 


12.0 
9.0 
78.6 
15.0 
74.0 
1.0 
27.8 
73 


per-capita 
output (kg) 
1987 

354 


244 
340 
1,143 
120 
1,997 
190 
313 
200 


per-capita 
output (kg} 
1987 

3.3 


Per-capita 
output (kg) 
1987 

24.1 


12.1 
18.5 
72.0 
17.6 
76.0 

1.2 
25.0 
15.9 


Pylons go up for a high voltage power network being built with domestic and 
ZHENG YONGJI 


international investment. 
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Table VII: Total Steel Output and Per-Capita Output 


1978 1987 

(1,000 (1,000 

tons) tons) 
World 665,000 689,040 
China 31,780 56,280 
United States 124,310 88,460 
Japan 102,110 91,920 
Canada 14,900 14,830 
India 10,020 11,990 
Brazil 9,030 22,160 
South Korea 3,140 2,650 


Per-capita Per-capita 
output (kg) output (kg) 
1978 1987 
155 133 
33 53 
568 363 
889 753 
635 578 
16 16 
78 157 
85 63 


Table VIII: Total Coal Output and Per-Capita Output 


1978 1987 Per-capita Per-capita 
(1,000 (1,000 output (kg) output (kg) 
tons) tons) 1978 1987 
World 3,015,000 4,521,000 704 904 
China 618,000 928,000 646 865 
United States 598,960 829,920 2,738 3,406 
Japan 19,030 13,060 166 107 
Canada 30,480 61,210 1,298 2,386 
India 104,900 186,960 166 241 
Brazil 4,580. 7,830 40 55 
South Korea 18,060 23,360 488 555 
Table IX: Total Oil Output and Per-Capita Output 
1978 1987 Per-capita Per-capita 
(1,000 (1,000 output (kg) output (kg) 
tons) tons) 1978 1987 
World 2,920,000 2,876,220 682 575 
China 104,050 134,140 109 125 
United States 429,200 409,910 1,967 1,682 
Japan 540 600 5 5 
Canada 64,270 72,350 2,737 2,827 
India 11,270 30,140 18 39 
Brazil 8,000 28,460 69 201 


Table X: Total Electricity Output and Per-Capita Output 


1978 1987 Per-capita Per-capita 
(m. kwh) (m. kwh) output (kwh) output (kwh) 
1978 1987 

World 7,392,000 9,535,500 1,736 1,957 
China 256,600 497,300 268 463 
United States 2,286,000 2,670,300 10,452 10,954 
Japan 564,000 553,800 4,909 4,536 
Canada 335,700 482,100 14,297 18,795 
India 110,100 198,100 174 256 
Brazil 112,600 214,400 976 1,516 
South Korea 31,500 74,000 851 1,759 


865kg to approach the world 
average, comfortably surpass- 


ing Japan’s 107kg, India’s 
241kg, Brazil’s 55kg, and 
South Korea’s 555kg. See 


Table VII and Table VIII. 
Tables IX and X indicate 

that world oil output dropped 

1.5 percent from 1978 to 1987, 
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while China’s rose 28.9 per- 
cent. In the same period, world 
electricity output grew 29 per- 


cent, while China’s rose 93.8. 


percent. Despite this rapid 
growth, China’s share of thé 
world total is still quite low, 
standing at 4.66 percent and 
5.22 percent respectively. Its 


Table XI: China’s World Ranking 
in Output of Major Industrial and 
Agricultural Products 


Product 1978 1987 
cereals 2 1 
Cotton 3 1 
Meat 3 1 
Steel 5 4 
Coal 3 1 
Oil 8 5 
Electricity 7 4 
Cement 4 1 


per-capita output of oil and 
electricity accounted for only 
20 percent of the world aver- 
age. 

Table XI reflects China’s 
position in terms of global out- 
put of major industrial and 
agricultural products. 

The development of a coun- 
try’s transportation industry is 
an important indicator of both 
economic standing and the 
ability to maintain sustained 
growth. From 1978-87, China’s 
air and surface freight volume 
increased nearly 2.26 times, 
while the number of passen- 
gers transported rose 3.4 times. 
The total throughput of its ma- 
jor sea ports rose 84.6 per- 
cent. Overall, however, Chi- 
na’s transport industry lags far 
behind many other countries. 

For example, in 1985, Chi- 
na’s railways transported two- 
thirds of the total volume of 
passenger and freight carried 
by the United States, and its 
shipping just one-fifth. Its air- 
lines were even further be- 
hind, with a mere 2.44 percent 
of the freight volume and 3.65 
percent of passenger numbers. 

Clearly China’s transport in- 
dustry falls well out of step 
with the needs of economic de- 
velopment. See Table XII. 


International Trade 


Foreign trade and economic 
relations are another impor- 
tant indicator of national de- 
velopment. Over the past de- 
cade, China has made rapid 
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progress in attracting and util- 
izing foreign capital, and con- 
tracting construction projects 
and labour services overseas, 
as well as developing its tour- 
ism and foreign trade. 

From 1978-87, China’s total 
foreign trade expanded dra- 
matically, not only exceeding 
the world’s average growth 
rate but comfortably outs- 
tripping South Korea—one 
of Asia’s economic “dragons” 
—during its period of econo- 
mic take-off. Although Chi- 
na’s share of world trade re- 
mains small, it has rapidly 
moved up the league table of 
trading nations: from 28th 
position to 12th in terms of 
total trade, from 32nd to 14th 
in export volume and from 
27th to Lith in imports. 

One fact particularly worth 
noting for further discussion is 
despite China’s current condi- 
tion, under-developed technol- 
ogically and economically, its 
total foreign trade volume 
amounted to 27.9 percent of 
’ GNP in 1987. In comparison, 
it was around 15 percent for 
Brazil and India, 20 percent 
for Japan and the United 
States, and 60 percent for Can- 
ada and South Korea. Because 
of current social and economic 
conditions, it is both impossi- 
ble and unecessary for China 
to join the league of pros- 
perous nations through trade 
alone. Nonetheless, even un- 
der these circumstances, for- 
eign trade clearly occupies a 
major position. 


Science, Technology 
_ and Education 


Levels of scientific, technol- 
ogical and educational devel- 
opment reflect the investment 
a nation has made in ensuring 
future economic growth, and 
so constitute another major 
tool of international compari- 
son. Owing to a lack of unified 
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able XII: Comparison of Transportation 


Railways 


(m.tons/km) Loaded 


China 821,600 
US 1,310,400 
Japan 22,100 
Canada 232,000 
India 196,500 
Thailand 2,700 
Singapore 

Brazil 


Note: 1986 figures. 


62,060 69,430 
317,460 357,650 
93,820 603,280 | 
18,520 17,380 
40,310 59,230 
146,360 48,860 


Shipping 


(1,000 tons) 


Air 


Unloaded Passenger 


(m. people/km) 


11,700.0 
478,620.0 
64,030.0 
32,220.0 
14,880.0 
11,280.0* 
21,740.0 
12,320.0 


Table XIII: Foreign Trade (At Current Prices) 


1978 
(US$ 
100 m.) 
World: 
Exports 13,023 
Imports 13,546 
China: 
Exports 98 
Imports 109 
United States 
Exports 1,412 
Imports 1,847 
Japan: 
Exports 975 
Imports 793 
Canada: 
Exports 466 
Imports 439 
India: 
Exports 66 
Imports 719 
Brazil: 
Exports 125 
Imports 145 
South Korea: 
Exports 127 
Imports 150 


% of 
world 
total 


100 
100.0 


0.8 
0.8 


10.8 
13.6 


75 
5.9 


1987 
(US$ 
100 m.) 


24,800 
25,755 


395 
432 


2,529 
4,241 


2,292 
1,495 


944 
876 


lll 
164 


262 
163 


472 
408 


% of Overall 

world growth 

total 1978-87 

(%) 

100 90.4 
100.0 90.1 
1.6 303.1 
1.7 296.3 
10.2 79.1 
16.5 129.6 
9.2 135.1 
5.8 88.5 
3.8 102.6 
3.4 99.5 
0.4 68.2 
0.6 107.6 
Ll 109.6 
0.6 12.4 
1.9 271.2 
1.6 172.0 


Freight 
(im. tons/km) 


420.0 
11,520.0 
3,130.0 
1,070.0 
$20.0 
490.0* 
1,020.0 
740.0 


Average 
annual 
growth 
1979-87 (%) 


74 
74 


16.8 
16.5 


6.7 
97 


10.0 
7.3 


8.2 
8.0 


3.9 
8.5 


8.6 
1.3 


15.7 
11.8 


The first stage of the Datong-Qinhuangdao railway was completed at the end of 


1988. 


BEN LANWU 
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data and material, the compar- 
isons have been restricted to 
the United States and Japan 
from the developed countries 
and Brazil and India as large 
developing nations. All four of 
them differ enormously from 
China in geography, social sys- 
tem and methods of develop- 
ment. 

To gain an overall picture, 
tables XIV and XV outline 
the manpower and financial 
resources available for scien- 
tific and technological work in 
these five countries. 

Clearly India has a larger 
contingent of scientists and en- 
gineers than China and Brazil. 
According to recent statistics, 
the number of = scientific 
and technological workers in 
China had reached 8.89 mil- 
lion by 1987, approximately 
the same as in Brazil. Howev- 
er, in terms of the number of 
scientists and engineers per 
million people, Brazil ap- 
proaches the United States, 
with three times as many as 
India, which in turn has three 
times as many as China. 

State expenditure on science 
and technology in China puts 
it in first place among the de- 
veloping countries, with the 
total rising from 5.29 billion 
yuan in 1978 to 11.28 billion 
yuan in 1987. According to na- 
tional survey in 1985, expendi- 
ture of government scientif- 
ic research institutes totalled 
7.09 billion yuan, educational 
departments spent 518 million 
yuan, and enterprises invested 
5.324 billion yuan in technol- 
ogical development. Thus the 
national figure for science and 
technology (excluding for def- 
ence research) reached at least 
12.94 billion yuan, or 1.6 per- 
cent of the GNP. 

China’s expenditure on 
scientific and technological 
development is approximately 
double that of India and Bra- 
zil. As Table XV shows, this 
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Assembly work in the Hangzhou Universal Coupling Factory. 


Table XIV: Scientists and Technicians 


Country 


China 
India 
Brazil 
The United States 
Japan 


Table XV: Expenditure on Science and T. 


capita 

Country Year 
China 1985 
India 1985 
Brazil 1982 
The United 

States 1983 
Japan 1983 


Year 


1985 
1985 
1982 
1982 
1982 


Scientific and Prospective scien- 
technological tists and engineers 


workers 
(unit: 1,000) (unit: 1,000) 
7,812 1,033 
2,470 
4,436 | 1,362 
3,432 
37,050 7,046 


% of GNP Local US$ 
currency 

1.6 12.4 yuan 43 

1.0 Rs25.6 2.0 

1.0 Cr$2,407.1 9.5 

2.7 376 

2.6 254 


SHEN CHUBAI 


Scientists and engineers 
per million people 


975 
3,289 
10,740 
14,777 
59,636 


echnology Amount per 


Amount per scientist 
or engineer (US$) 


133,100 
56,900 


Table XVI: Scientific and Technological Papers Published in SCI 


Country 


China 
India 
Brazil 
The United States 
Japan 


1978 1986 % of world 
World Total total 
ranking 
32 4,508 0.72 

7 11,000 1.80 
27 3,373 0.54 

1 256,330 40.10 

4 41,685 6.7 


World 


ranking 


Growth 
rate 
1985-86 
(%) 


24 
6 
8 

=. 


2 


Billets roll off a continuous casting production line at the 


Shoudu tron and Steel Co. 


amounted to 1.6 percent of 
GNP in 1987, compared to In- 
dia’s and Brazil’s 1 percent. In 
terms of expenditure per capi- 
ta, Brazil occupied first place, 
with China second and India 
third. However, compared 
with the developed countries, 
the figures for the three devel- 
oping countries were minimal 
—less than US$10 each. Fi- 
gures of other items were also 
lower than those of the devel- 
oped countries. The number 
of scientific and technological 
workers in China was similar 
to the figure for Japan and the 
United States, but investment 
amounted to just 5 percent of 
the US total and 15 percent of 
Japan’s. 

India not only produces 
more scientific papers than 
China and Brazil, but has 
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more of them _ published 
abroad: 14 times as many as 
China and 8.5 times that of 
Brazil during 1978-80. More 
recently, however, production 
of Chinese papers has in- 
creased rapidly. The number 
published in SCI now exceeds 
Brazil’s and has reached ar- 
ound 40 percent of the Indian 
figure, with a 24 percent in- 
crease from 1985-86. With 71 
percent more articles pub- 
lished in STP in 1986 than 
1985, China climbed from 
19th to 14th place, overtaking 
India (16th place) for the first 
time, and leaving Brazil well 
behind in 28th. The utilization 
ratio of academic articles from 
these three countries was not 
high: Brazil, 1.33 percent; In- 
dia, 0.8 percent; and China, 
0.43 percent. This was far be- 


At work on a petroleum exploration ship in the Bohai Bay. LI 
BOHUA 


low the United States’ 3.7 per- 
cent and Japan’s 2.53 percent, 
indicating that the Chinese, 
Indian and Brazilian articles 
were of a relatively low qual- 
ity. 

Technological exports can 
offer a reasonable indication 
of a nation’s technological 
standing. But the lack of uni- 
fied data from Brazil and In- 
dia makes comparisons dif- 
ficult. Nonetheless, China’s 
figures alone reveal consider- 
able development: in 1987, 
technological exports totalled 
US$162 million, more than 
the entire sum earned from 
1979-86, and seven times more 
than in 1986. 

China’s most visible technol- 
ogical sales have been in its 
commercial rocket service. 
Payloads have successfully 
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been transported into space 
for France’s MATRA Co., and 


Table XVII: Higher Education 


adult education courses, and 
82,000 postgraduates finished 
their studies. But compared 
with India and Brazil, China 
remains backward in higher 
education. Despite its large 
number of college and univers- 
ity teachers, the total number 
of students studying in 1987 
was the same as in Brazil for 
1982, while India had twice as 
many as both China and Bra- 
zil. As Table XVII shows, only 
2 percent of college-age young 
people in China are enrolled 
in higher education, compared 
with 9 percent in India, 11 per- 
cent in Brazil, 66 percent in 
the United States and 30 per- 
cent in Japan. 

Since 1978, China’s educa- 
tional expenditure has in- 
creased yearly despite the 
state’s financial difficulties. 
Overall, 3.4 times more money 
was spent in 1987 than in 1978, 
showing an annual average in- 
crease of 14.7 percent, and 
outpacing the growth in state 
revenue. But, as Table XVIII 
shows, China’s expenditure on 
education expressed as a per- 
centage of GNP falls well be- 
low the world average. 
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From these series of interna- 
tional comparisons, the follow- 
ing conclusions can be drawn: 

1. After a decade of the re- 
form and open policy, China 
has made considerable pro- 


gress in closing the economic 


gap with the rest of the world. 
The main reasons for this are: 
(1) China’s economic growth 
rate comfortably outpaces the 
world’s average, including the 
developed countries. (2) With 
China’s increase in economic 
strength, its share of world in- 
dustrial and agricultural prod- 
uction has advanced rapidly. 
Although per-capita produc- 
tion remains low, the very size 
of China means its economic 
status and influence has risen. 
(3) The average per-capita out- 
put of major agricultural 
products and raw coal stands 
close to the world average. (4) 
Foreign trade has developed 
apace, involving China more 
in world economic activites. 
2. The large economic gap 
between China and the devel- 
oped countries is principally 
manifested in: (1) Poorer eco- 
nomic results overall, stem- 


. Country Teaching staff Collegestudents Teacher/student % of young people 
agreements on launching satel- (unit: 1,000) —‘ Cunit: 1,000) ratio in higher education 
lites and other loads have been Tada (i985) 38° 305 ae ; 

: : : ndia . : 
Signed or discussed with repre- ir (1982) 122 1.640 LD tl 
sentatives from 20 other coun- The United States 
tries. Overall, however, the (1982) 392 12,430 1:32 66 
scale of China’s technological Japan (1983) 230 2,410 ili 30 
exports is probably smaller 
than both India and Brazil, ar- 
ound the level of the latter in . 
the early 1980s Table XVIII: Expenditure on Ed- 
tos . . . i N 

It is in higher education that ucation (Percentage of GNP) 

the foundations are laid for fu- 1975 1985 
: pf: fi World Total 5.8 5.8 

ture scientific and technologi- China 3.74 
cal undertakings. In 1987, 2.3 The United States 6.5 6.8* 
times more students were stu- epan >> oS 

. : . . tae anada . . 
dying in China’s universities The Soviet Union 16 6.64 
and colleges than in 1978. India 2.8 3.7 
From 1978-87, some 2.692 mil- Brazil 7 3.0 2.9% 
lion students graduated from 1983. "1984. 
colleges and universities, an- ; 
other 4.451 million completed Conclusions ming from the fact that as Chi- 


na’s high speed of economic 
development causes a great 
drain on investment, manpow- 
er and material resources, it is 
hard for it to be sustained. (2) 
The national infrastructure, in 
particular energy, transport, 
post and telecommunications,- 
remains under-developed. (3) 
Although science, technology 
and education are the founda- 
tions of prosperity, China still 
suffers from a shortage of 
funds and qualified personnel 
in all these fields. If not at- 
tended to, these problems will 
become a major constraint on 
China’s further economic de- 
velopment. 

3. Comparisons with the past 
indicate how far China has. 
come, and comparisons with 
other countries offer an incen- 
tive to continue. The gap be- 
tween China and the rest of the 
world, especially with the de- 
veloped countries, was formed 
over two centuries. Narrowing 
the gap will of necessity take a 
reasonable period of time. It is 
impossible for China to catch 
up with the developed coun- 
tries in such a short span of 
time as eight or ten years. O 
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Jiangxi: A Profile of the Proud 


by Qian Xing 


ravelling through the in- 
T land province of Jiangxi 

last year, I passed by lux- 
uriant forests, elegant bamboo 
groves, and endless miles of 
mountain slopes covered with 
wild azalea in full bloom. “It’s 
beautiful,” I said, “but what 
have you got hidden inside 
these sprawling ranges?” My 
host was pleased. “A good 
question,” he said, and then 
reeled off a list of minerals, 
many of which I had either 
never heard of or have now 
forgotten. Those I can recall 
include gold, silver, tungsten, 
copper, fluorite and uranium. 

It is said that Jiangxi’s rare 
earth resources and naturally 
occurring magnetic materials 
rank first in the world. Of 
all the 134 kinds of minerals 
found in China, 120 have de- 
posits in the province. Its gran- 
ite is popular in Japan, South- 
east Asia and Oceania. From 
what I saw and heard, an im- 
age emerged: Jiangxi as an en- 
ormous bowl made of alloys of 
countless metals, overflowing 
with fish and rice. 

China’s largest fresh water 
lake, Lake Poyang, lies in the 
north of the province. Nu- 
merous rivers, both large and 
small, run through Jiangxi’s 
counties, towns and villages. 
As they merge, they form a 
natural network of waterways, 
easily navigable and good for 
trade and travel. Eventually 
they all meander towards Lake 
Poyang, from where they pour 
forth into the Changjiang 
(Yangtze), China’s biggest riv- 
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er and the world’s third long- 
est. A section of the 
Changjiang’s middle reaches 
forms a natural border se- 
parating Jiangxi from Hubei 
Province to the northwest and 
Anhui Province to the nor- 
theast. 

Around Lake Poyang, well- 
Known for its fish resources, 
can be found many species of 
waterfowl, including rare red- 
crowned cranes, white cranes 
and swans. Every year, tens of 
thousands of these birds mig- 
rate to the area to winter. 
Their natural habitat is now 
protected by a government rul- 
ing. 

Standing on the Changjiang 
is the port city of Jiujiang. Its 
history can’ be traced back for 
2,200 years. During the Tang 
Dynasty (618-907) it was al- 
ready a well-established com- 
mercial centre. In 1840, it be- 
came a foreign trade port. And 
today, ships bearing Chinese 
exports sail directly to Hong 
Kong, Korea, Japan and des- 


tinations across Southeast 
Asia. 
Three million passengers 


and 66 million tons of goods 
now pass across Jiujiang’s 
quays each year, and ocean- 
going ships of up to 5,000 tons 
can berth alongside its piers. 
At the heart of the city, 
a 12-km-long road and rail 
bridge is being built across the 
Changjiang. When completed, 
it will be the longest along the 
entire length of the river. Con- 
structed from specially tem- 
pered steel, its spans are up to 


200 metres in length. Gray- 
haired as well as younger en- 
gineers excitedly explained its . 
finer technical points, and 
then described how on comple- 
tion in the early 1990s it would 
resemble a rainbow across the 
Changjiang, adding both eco- 
nomic vigour and beauty to 
the port city. 

Jiujiang and its 4 million po- 
pulation will then form anoth- 
er key link between Beijing 
and Guangzhou, making the 
city of vital importance to the 
economic development of both 
Jiangxi and the country as a 
whole. As it is, this ancient 
port is already in the throes 
of a massive regeneration, co- 
ordinating its own moderniza- 
tion programme with the eco- 
nomic growth of the surround- 
ing area. 

The city’s shipyards are hard 
at work on ocean-going ves- 
sels, survey ships, yachts, hov- 
ercraft and other specialized 
boats. Its oil refinery can pro- 
cess 2.5 million tons of crude 
oil annually. Stainless steel 
equipment emerges from Jiu- 
jiang’s precision casting works. 
Among its many other facto- 
ries, the ones manufacturing 
light machinery, motors and 
oxygen are all faring particu- 
larly well. Ten textile mills 
hum industriously away. The 
timber mill has imported adv- 
anced equipment from the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
the United States, Japan and 
several other countries. Its 
wood is fashioned into both 
Chinese and Western style fur- 
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niture, which has in turn 
found a popular home in many 
hotels and households. In ge- 
neral, things have come along 
way in Jiujiang. But as my 
hosts were quick to point out, 
much remains to be done. 


Country Cousins 


In Jiangxi, the term “Lao- 
Biao” frequently crops up in 
conversations. Although liter- 
ally translated as “cousin,” it 
has a lot more nuances in the 
province. Almost anyone—re- 
lative or stranger—can be ad- 
dressed ‘‘Lao Biao” as an indi- 
cation of intimacy or friendly 
informality. Outside Jiangxi, 
the phrase is only used to refer 
to Jiangxi people and then it 
carries various connotations: 
practical, stubborn and hard- 
working, but maybe rustic and 
unsophisticated. 

Now, as China surges for- 
ward on a tide of reform, how 
are the “Lao Biaos” faring in 
their inland province? Their 
feelings can be summed up as 
an obsession with the idea that 
they have dropped behind oth- 
er parts of the country—a no- 
tion they can’t and won’t ac- 
cept. In short, the “Lao Biaos” 
are a proud people. 

It was in Nanchang, the 
provincial capital, that a series 
of revolutionary uprisings lead 
by Zhou Enlai among oth- 
ers took place in 1927. This 
sparked off China’s protract- 
ed revolutionary war. Subse- 
quently, with Mao Zedong, 
Zhu De, Chen Yi, and many 
other Communists, Zhou En- 
lai helped to found the first 
red base in the southern part 
of the province. Jiangxi was 
also the starting point for the 
Long March, which deter- 
mined the course of China’s 
modern history. 

Harrison E. Salisbury, a 
well-known journalist and au- 
thor of a book about the Long 
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March, has described this 
6,000 mile trek across 12 prov- 


.inces as a human epic with no 


parallel: “No event in this 
century has so captured the 
world’s imagination and so 
profoundly affected its fu- 
ture.” 

It was from Jiangxi that 
more men and women left to 
struggle for a new China than 
any other province in the 
country. Hundreds of thou- 
sands fought throughout the 
1920s, ’30s and ’40s in the hope 
of securing a better life for 
the ordinary Chinese people. 
In the 1950s and ’60s, when 
food was in short supply across 
the country, Jiangxi shipped 
half a million tons to other 
parts of China annually. Peo- 
ple educated in the province 
can be found across the na- 
tion working and helping oth- 
ers. But as China steps up its 
programme of modernization, 
Jiangxi is ashamed to discover 
that it is not at the forefront. 

Last year, its total revenue 
was only the 17th highest of 
the country’s 30 provinces, 
municipalities and autonom- 
ous regions. Worse still, a sam- 
ple survey revealed that aver- 
age monthly income per capita 
in Jiangxi’s cities and towns 
was just 60.7 yuan (US$15) 
—the lowest figure of any 
province. This discovery 
further damaged the already 
battered pride of the people. 

However, strength in advers- 
ity is the motor of Jiangxi—as 
the story of “the duckling” 
shows. This began 32 years ago 
when a group of young people 
move to the province from 
Shanghai and other coastal ci- 
ties to discover more about 
their country, temper them- 
selves and aid the inland econ- 
omy. They settled in a hilly 
area of Dean County to the 
west of Lake Poyang. After 
building thatched shacks to 
live in, they set about reclaim- 


ing wasteland for grain prod- 
uction and converting swamps 
into fish ponds. 

During the chaotic 10 years 
of the “cultural revolution,” 
this group was disbanded and 
dispersed. Some of them re- 
turned, only to be sent off 
again. But they were not to be 
denied. For a third time they 
came back, armed with an 
even greater determination. 
Taking advantage of the ponds 
and waterways around the 
lake, they made a living by 
hatching ducklings and raising 
ducks. They sold eggs—either 
fresh, salted or specially pres- 
erved—and produced press 
salt ducks, a traditional delica- 
cy in the region. 

The problem, however, was 
what to do with the feathers 
and down. Under pressure 
from neighbours, who claimed 
it was an environmental health 
hazard, they opened a small 
factory in 1970, and within 
two years had begun to export 
a few duck down garments un- 
der the “Yayapai” or “duckl- 
ing” brand name. Almost by 
accident, the fortunes of this 
small community turned, and 
after having run at a loss for 
many years their farm started 
to make a small profit. 

Now, both the farm and the 
factory are thriving business- 
es. In terms of export and 
quality, “Yaya” brand prod- 
ucts rank first in China. In- 
deed, it is “Yaya” garments 
that have kept Chinese explor- 
ers warm and comfortable in 
the polar winds of the Antar- 
tic. With such a recommenda- 
tion, word has spread far and 
wide. Mutual visits were ex- 
changed with a Japanese com- 
pany, which was particularly 
impressed with the factory’s 
eleaning process which re- 
moved all insects and unpleas- 
ant odours from the feathers. 
As a consquence, a Japanese 
study team stayed for five 
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months on the farm. 

The Yaya farm has grown to 
become much more than a sim- 
ple garments manufacturer. 
Its young designers travel ar- 
ound China, Japan and Europe 
sketching and photographing 
people on the street wearing 
clothes that take their fancy. 
To cut out the delays in public 
transportation, the farm has a 
fleet of lorries which deliver 
goods direct to clients, ware- 
houses or markets. Their sales- 
men either stay in China’s ma- 
jor cities or tour the country. 
Because of high telephone and 
telegraph charges, they are 
now investing in their own 
telecommunications network. 
Simultaneously, they are con- 
structing a comprehensive sys- 
tem of cotton spinning, weav- 
ing, printing and dyeing, and 
garments manufacturing, in- 
cluding producing Yaya but- 
tons and Zips. 

Piled across the seven sto- 
reys of one of the farmer’s gar- 
ment workshops, I saw cases 
of packed duck down clothing. 
The manager told me that the 
factory now turns out 3 mil- 
lion items a year for China’s 
domestic market and another 
million for export. He said or- 
der books were filled so far in 
advance that the factory had 
been running at full capac- 
ity. Great quantities had to 
be shipped directly from the 
workshops owing to heavy 
pressure for quick deliveries. 
“That’s why the mess,” he 
apologized. 

The farm now has economic 
links with companies. from 
Shanghai on the coast to Xin- 
jiang in China’s far northwest. 
Looking at their achievements, 
the Yaya workers joke among 
themselves, “Our ducklings 
have grown up and hatched 
a city for us!’ And although 
they speak in jest, they are not 
far from the truth. 

The original group of ar- 
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ound 100 young people has ex- 
panded into a poplulation of 
10,000, some 80 percent of 
whom work. They own a hospi- 
tal, a creche, a kindergarten, a 
primary and a middle school 
and a vocational college where 
they train their own managers, 
accountants, statisticians and 
so on. Plans have been drawn 
up to add animal husbandry, 
tailoring and garment manu- 
facture. The college will be as- 
sociated with Jiangxi Univers- 
ity, the principal centre for 
higher education in the prov- 
ince, 

The history of this expan- 
sion was related to me by Liu 
Defu, the farm’s chief admin- 
istrator. He arrived in the area 
with his parents in 1957 when 
he was just 8 years old. They 
had moved from Xuzhou in 
neighbouring Jiangsu Prov- 
ince where arable land was 
scarce and its output low. His 
parents have retired, and he 
has been in charge of the farm 
since 1983. 

When the original group 
moved to the area 30 years 
ago, the government gave 
them a grant to start up. Un- 
able to support themselves, 
however, they had to rely on 
government relief until they 
began raising ducks. Since 
then, they have passed 30 mil- 
lion yuan back to the state in 
taxes and profits—120 times 
what they had initially re- 
ceived. The farm’s fixed assets 
are now valued at more than 
100 million yuan, and last year 
they earned US$15 million in 
foreign exchange, around half 
the amount earned by Jing- 
dezhen, the famous ancient 
porcelain capital of China. 

When I asked Liu about fu- 
ture plans, his tanned face 
shone with a confident smile. 
As well as continuing to im- 
prove their Yaya garments, the 
farm plans to thrust out in two 
major new directions. 


The first of these is to step 
up production of animal and 
aquatic products. This will in- 
volve setting up automatic 
slaughtering lines, adding 
meat packing and food pro- 
cessing units, and then devel- 
oping fox and otter farming. 
At the same time, fish farming 
will be expanded to make bet- 
ter use of their 600 acres of 
water. Already their pigs in- 
clude almost all the principal 
meat breeds: Landrace, York- 
shire, Duroc, Hampshire, etc. 

The second is a range of low 
alcoholic drinks, marketed to 
meet the changing drinking 
habits both within and without 
China. The farm is proud of 
the abundant supply of good 
quality water lying deep be- 
neath the ground. The plan is 
to use it with grapes grown on 
the farm to produce wine—red 
and white, sweet or dry. Al- 
ready they brew a good quality 
beer. 

There are also schemes to 
move into other areas. Already 
the farm has a pharmaceuti- 
cal plant. They intend to add 
packaging, building materials, 
machinery and musical instru- 
ments. Their organs are cur- 
rently sold across the country. 
Piano manufacturing is their 
next target. 

When I asked Liu how the 
gap between town and coun- 
try should be bridged, he an- 
swered, “By developing the 
countryside with our own 
hands.” He believes that agri- 
culture, industry and com- 
merce should be integrated, as 
this will erode the differences 
between urban and rural areas. 
In time, it would lead, he 
claimed, to a new form of mo- 
del city in which the combina- 
tion of production, education, 
scientific reserch and tourism 
could guarantee all-round de- 
velopment. 

Hence the farm’s emphasis 
on developing its educational 
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resources: “To supply the mar- 
ket with quality products that 
people both need and like, and 
to build our dream city, we 
need highly talented and 
trained people. That’s why 
we're prepared to pay a high 
price for education.” 

The story of the Yaya farm 
opens up a whole new range of 
development possibilities for 
China’s inland provinces.. It 
did not start with large sums 
of money borrowed to erect 
grandiose buildings, but with 
painful explorations in search 
of secure foundations. They 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


only thought it necessary to 
build roads after the high 
heels of a secretary to a Hong 


‘Kong businessman got stuck 


and then broke on their mud- 
dy, rocky path. The young 
woman swore she would nev- 


er return to such a back-. 


ward place. Her host good- 
humouredly cracked back, “Ji- 
angxi is the cradle of the revo- 
lution. Next time you come, 
yow ll remember you're in Ji- 
angxi the moment you can no 
longer take cat-naps in your 
car.” 

The joke has become history. 


Although when J drove around 
the area, discovered the roads 
were now lined with trees—a 
symbol that the province has 
now embarked on a “new Long 
March.” As Jiangxi is un- 
doubtedly under-developed, 
its route to modernization 
might be more trying than the 
Long March of 44 years ago. 
What, however, cannot be 
questioned is that its people 
are sufficiently proud and de- 
termined to make sure they 
will also reach their destina- 
tion. oO 


Strengthening Social Welfare 


by Bian Jibu 


ver the last few years, 
O support from across 
ithe entire spectrum of 
Chinese society has enabled 
social welfare and relief to 
make rapid progress. By 1987, 
China had 37,400 welfare in- 
stitutions with a total of 518,- 
000 residents. Some 416,000 of 
these lived in the 35,500 insti- 
tutions run by society—an in- 
crease of 3.7 times and 4.3 
times respectively over 1980. 
These have strived to extend 
the range of their welfare 
provisions and equip them- 
selves with modern medical 
and care facilities. At the same 
time, private welfare institu- 
tions have started to appear in 
some of China’s provinces and 
autonomous regions. 
However, the total number 
of people across the country in 
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need of social welfare is huge: 
40 million disabled servicemen 
and families of revolutionary 
martyrs receive special care 
from the state, and another 
100 million people get social 
relief. The government also 
hands out around 3 billion 
yuan every year to 100 mil- 
lion victims of natural disas- 
ters. But even this does not ful- 
ly meet the country’s urgent 
needs. 


Expenditure 


In 1987, national expendi- 
ture on social welfare totalled 
3.649 billion yuan—2 billion 
yuan more than in 1980. The 
state’s share amounted to 
1.818 billion yuan (up 90 per- 
cent on 1980) and 1.831 billion 
yuan from various welfare or- 


ganisations (up 180 percent). 

Subsidies ensuring the “Five 
Guarantees” for the old and 
infirm with no children to 
support them (food, clothing, 
medical care, housing and bur- 
ial expenses), for poor families 
and for the elderly in the coun- 
tryside also all increased by 
a large margin: up 2.3 times 
from 1980 to 768 million yuan 
in 1987. 

In the same year, every dis- 
abled serviceman and member 
of families of revolutionary 
martyrs received a subsidy of 
261 yuan, 62 percent more 
than in 1980. 

Rural families enjoying the 
“Five Guarantees” received an 
average of 87 yaun, seven 
times more than in 1980, while 
those in cities got 203 yuan, up 
88 percent. 
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Enterprises 


In 1987, some 27,700 social 
welfare enterprises existed in 
China. The state ran 2,976 of 
these (twice as many as in 
1980), employing 97,000 dis- 
abled people (40,000 more 
than in 1980). 

Privately-owned welfare en- 
terprises have expanded par- 
ticularly rapidly since 1984 


—increasing by an average of | 


63 percent annually, until in 
1987 they numbered 24,700 

and employed 338,000 dis- 
abled people. 

As economic competition 
has spread across China, these 
enterprises have developed 
their productive capacities in a 
flexible way according to their 
own special characteristics, 
“playing a positive role in sup- 
plementing markets. At the 
same time, their output value 
has risen dramatically, reach- 
ing 10.555 billion yuan in 
1987, or 12.7 times more than 
in 1980. Their share of China’s 
total output value thus rose 
from 0.16 percent in 1980 to 
0.76 percent in 1987. The aver- 
age output per worker in 1980 
was 5,244 yuan; in 1987 it 
was 9,593 yuan. Those in 

_privately-run enterprises did 
even better, averaging 10,053 
yuan. 

In 1987, the total profits of 
all China’s welfare enterpris- 
es reached 2.088 billion yuan. 

One particularly successful 
company has been the Beijing 
Sanlu Welfare Factory. In 
1988, it had a per capita prod- 
uctivity of 13,373 yuan, and 
made a profit of 8.18 million 
yuan. 

Massage clinics employing 
blind people have flourished. 
By 1987, 126 of these clin- 
ics had been established across 
the country, providing 1,500 
jobs, 90 percent of which are 
filled by blind people. Between 
1985 and 1987, they treated 14 
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million patients, generating an 

income of 34 million yuan. 
Neighbourhood committees 

in towns and cities play a ma- 


. jor role in providing jobs for 


the disabled. From 1984 to 
1987, they arranged place- 
ments for 205,000 people 


” —47.3 percent of all employed 


disabled people. Some 55,000 
of these were in household 
businesses run by individuals. 

Overall, the growth in em- 
ployment opportunities has 
greatly raised the quality of 
life for many of China’s dis- 
abled. It not only eases the 
burden on the state and fami- 
lies, but also helps integrate 
them into the mainstream of 
society as creators of social 
wealth. 


Welfare Reform 


Over the past few years, 
China has been developing 
ways of encouraging families 
and individuals dependent on 
social relief to improve their 
living conditions through 
productive labour. At present, 
83 percent of townships have 
initiated various ‘‘self-help” 
programmes, and over the last 
10 years 18 million poor fam- 
ilies have received economic 
and technical support from the 
state. Half of them have used 
these resources to break away 
from being officially desig- 
nated “poor,” including 2.689 
million in 1987 alone. 

From 1984 to 1987, some 
1.115 billion yuan was spent in 
China on aiding poor families 
and victims of natural disas- 
ters, one-quarter of the coun- 
try’s total relief funds. But the 
government has now decided 
that a large part of these relief 
funds should be redirected to 
encouraging economic self- 
sufficiency. As a result, the 
amount of funds for aiding 
the poor rose from 271 million 
yuan at the beginning of 1987 


to 873 million yuan by the end 
of the year. 

In 1986, the State Council 
established a leading group 
responsible for the economic 
development of China’s poorer 
areas. They proposed that by 
the end of the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan period (1986-90), 
the majority of inhabitants in 
these areas should be self- 
sufficient in food and clo- 
thing. To realize this goal, the 
state allocated 8.7 billion yuan 
over the last two years for eco- 
nomic development projects 
and relief funds-—-equal to 
one-third the total amount 
China spent on aiding agricul- 
tural production in the same 
period. With much’ of the 
money going on technical pro- 
jects, economic results have al- 
ready started to improve. 

As China’s economy is still 
relatively under-developed, its 
financial resources for devel- 
oping public welfare and relief 
facilities remain limited. The 
following measures, however, 
should be adopted in order to 
make the best use of the funds 
available: 

Although public welfare in- 
stitutions lack medical and 
care facilities, and are short 
of professionally trained man- 
agement personnel, they 
should be run more efficiently 
so as to utilize their available 
resources to the full. 

We should call on society at 
large to offer full support to 
public welfare enterprises so 
that their economic growth 
is ensured. These enterprises, 
however, face severe difficul- 
ties from the recent spate of 
large price rises for raw mater- 
ials and the growing competi- 
tion of the country’s markets. 

Finally, it is imperative to 
strengthen management and 
use of the available funds in a 
unified manner so as to eradi- 
cate waste and increase effi- 
ciency. g 
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Sino-Soviet Trade Booms 


ith the improvement in 
W Sino-Soviet relations 

over the last decade, 
trade between the two coun- 
tries has increased 11-fold. Re- 
cently, a Soviet trade delega- 
tion made a three-day visit to 
China, and soon a contingent 
of Chinese building workers 
will depart to work in the So- 
viet Far East. 

According to Anatoly B. Li- 
tiagin, the Soviet deputy trade 
representative in Beijing, the 
foundations for Sino-Seviet 
economic co-operation were 
laid in two agreements signed 
in 1985. He said China now 
accounts for 3 percent of the 
USSR’s foreign trade, and 
prospects for the future were 
even brighter. 

Barter trade forms the main- 
stay of Sino-Soviet economic 
relations. The Soviet Union 
supplies electric power, min- 
ing and chemical equipment, 
motor vehicles, aircraft, elec- 
tric locomotives and railway 
carriages, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, timber and 
other industrial materials, to 
exchange for China’s tungsten 
ore, foodstuffs, cotton cloth, 
knitted goods and other indus- 
trial products and materials. 

Since the signing of the first 

‘long-term trade agreement in 
1985, bilateral trade valued at 
12 billion Swiss Francs has 
been conducted. 

Litiagin said that during the 
last three years the Soviet 
Union had supplied China 
with 4 million tons of steel 
and pig iron, 9.2 million cubic 
metres of timber, 2.1 million 
tons of urea, 250,000 tons of 
non-ferrous metals, 63,000 
cars, planes and _helicop- 
ters. Now contracts for ten 
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200,000-kw thermal power ge- 
nerating units, 100 electric lo- 
comotives and 7,500 railway 
carriages are under implemen- 
tation. 

China’s major exports have 
been 290,000 tons of canned 
meat, 280,000 tons of fruit, 1.5 
million tons of soybeans, 4.6 
million tons of maize, 900,000 
tons of peanuts, 125,000 tons 
of flour as well as textiles and 
other light industrial products. 

The other agreement signed 
in 1985 covered the construc- 
tion and transformation of in- 
dustrial projects. It has played 
a major role in restoring and 
developing Sino-Soviet econo- 
mic co-operation. To date, 50 
contracts have been signed 
with a total value of 1.2 billion 
Swiss Francs. 

During the-1950s, the Soviet 
Union aided China in the con- 
struction of 156 large-scale in- 
dustrial projects, 


giving a | 


V 


large boost to China’s industri- 
al modernization. These pro- 
jects are in severe need of up- 
dating after 30 years of use. 
The Soviet government has 
dispatched a group of experts 
to help China assess how best 
to transform them. 

Future co-operation will be 
concentrated in the areas of 
electronics, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, tex- 
tiles and transport. The larg- 
est technological transforma- 
tion projects will be undertak- 
en at the Anshan, Wuhan and 
Baotou steelworks, the Luo- 
yang Bearing Plant, the Jia- 
musi Paper Pulp Mill and the 
Harbin Flax Factory. 

New projects include two 1 
million kilowatt and one 1.6 
million kilowatt thermal pow- 
er plants, a 700-km extra high 
voltage power transmission 
line, and a 1,000-km electri- 
fied railway line. 

Border trade offers a flexi- 
ble means of economic co- 
operation for both the Soviet 
Union and China as both 
countries pursue economic re- 
form and local governments 


Sino-Soviet Trade 1981-1988 


Billion Rouble 


81 82 83 84 


85 86 87 88 (estimated) 


Source: Soviet Commercial counsellor’s office in China. 
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and enterprises search for new 
trade opportunities. 

According to Soviet figures, 
border trade in 1988 was up 
200 percent on 1987. Trade 
valued at 500 million Swiss 
Francs was conducted through 
seven cities opened in Hei- 
longjiang Province, and goods 
worth 100 million Swiss 
Francs crossed the Sino-Soviet 
border between Xinjiang Au- 
tonomous Region and Soviet 
Central Asia. 

According to official 
Chinese statistics, Sino-Soviet 
trade is dominated by ‘co- 
operative ventures. Some 75 
percent of the goods exported 
from Heilongjiang Province 
were produced in joint ven- 
tures, co-operative enterprises, 
or companies processing im- 
ported materials. 

Co-operation is pressing 
ahead in other areas. Recent- 
ly, the China Huaneng Inter- 
national Power Development 
Corp. signed a 300 million 
Swiss Franc loan agreement 
with a Soviet technology com- 


pany for the con- 
struction of a 
600,000-kw_ ther- 
mal power station 
in Nanjing. The 
repayment terms 
combine the 
maintenance of 
Soviet ships and 
the supplies of 
traditional 
Chinese export 
commodities. 
The Soviet 
Union’s plans to 
develop Siberia 
have always been 
hindered by a 
shortage of la- 
bour. With Chi- 
na’s cutback in 
capital construc- 
tion, it faces the 
prospect of hav- 
ing several thousand idle 
building workers for the next 
two or so years. Because of 
this, Chinese construction 
companies are interested in 
contracting highways, hotels 
and other projects in the So- 


‘The 40-ton crane owned by the China Ocean 
Co.’s Manchurian Branch hoists up a container. 


ipping 


WU JIADU 


viet Far East. It is reported 
that an agreement to help in 
the construction of a railway 
station has already been con- 
cluded. 

by Yue Haitao 


Soviet Planes at 
Air Show 1988 


wo Soviet aircraft proved 
T the star attractions of the 

Shanghai Air Show 788, 
held in China’s largest city 
from December 5-12, 1988. 
The AN124 passenger jet was 
given its first public airing 
outside the USSR, and the 
KA32 helicopter gave a virtu- 
so demonstration of its flying 
abilities. 

The show was attended by 
more than 50 aeronautic com- 
panies from 13 countries and 
regions around the world, in- 
cluding McDonnell Douglas, 
Air France, SAAB, Shorts, 
NEC, Toshiba and Rockwell. 

Among the equipment on 
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display was the highly rated 
DDs80 radar display and auto- 
matic navigation system made 
in collaboration by Italy’s 
AAAV  and_ Selenia Co. 
Throughout the show, the sys- 
tem was used to follow com- 
mercial flights over Italy. 

During the show, talks were 
conducted with many of the 
exhibitors by several Chinese 
organizations with aeronautic 
interests, including CAAC, 
the China Aviation Supplies 
Corp., the China Precision 
Machinery Import and Export 
Corp., and representatives 
from the People’s Liberation 
Army. 

The show was sponsored by 
China Promotion Ltd. and the 
China National Aero Technol- 
ogy Import and Export Corp. 

by Yang Xiaobing 


NEC Bytes Into 
China 


ffice automation § in 
O China has taken a big 

step forward with the 
development of a computer 
system combining hardware 
from Japan’s NEC and sof- 
tware developed by the CITIC 
Technology Corp. and Star 
Academy Inc. of China. 

Although limits were placed 
!on the import of computers 
several years ago, Chinese 
users have already ordered 
5,000 of the computers from 
NEC. 

Principally a document han- 
dling system, it is based ar- 
ound NEC’s Wenhao MiNi5- 
H computer incorporating 
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Chinese-researched software. | 
It can be used with both . 
Chinese and Roman charac- | 
ters. 

Predictions of annual de- 
mand for office computers in 
China set the figure at 
30,000-40,000 machines. Giv- 
en the reasonable price of the | 
NEC system, the 5,000 ordered | 
are expected to be snapped up | 
quickly. 

An NEC representative said | 
that to maintain his corpora- 
tion’s position in China, plans 
are being drawn up to establish 
factories to assemble the com- 
puters on the mainland. He ad- | 
ded that NEC hopes to expand 
the range of its computers on 
offer in China. 

NEC already has various co- 
Operative ties with China in 
the production of large-scale 
integrated circuits, facsimile 
machines and microwave cir- 
cuits. Its products have a well- | 
established position in China’s 
markets and are well known 
across the country. 

by Yao Jianguo 


Shenzhen Has 
More Funds | 


y the end of November of | 
B 1988, the Shenzhen Spe- 

cial Economic Zone had 
registered 545 new foreign- 
funded enterprises. Excluding 
investment in the processing 
and assembling of imported 
materials and compensatory 
trade, total negotiaged invest- 
ment amounted to 3.93 billion 
yuan. 

The campaign started by lo- 
cal authorities last year to 
clean up existing companies 
has had little effect on dam- 
pening the enthusiasm of for- 
eign investors in Shenzhen. In 
fact, the number of foreign- 


funded enterprises registered 
in the first half of 1988 in- | 
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Televisions roll of the production line at the Jiati Coiour TV Co., a Sino-Hong Kong 
by XUE CHAO 


joint venture. 


creased by an average of 32.6 
percent over the first half, a 
record high in the past decade. 

The principal reason for 
Shenzhen’s continued growth 
is the establishment of a good 
investment climate over the 
last decade. The zone has not 
only concentrated on con- 
structing a fully developed in- 
frastructure, but has greatly 
simplified investment formali- 
ties. 

The municipal government 
also made it clear that China’s 
economic rectification would 


not affect foreign-funded en- 
terprises. It is believed, in fact, 
that the ongoing campaign will 
help improve the investment 
environment. 

Around 95 percent of the 
new foreign-funded companies 
in Shenzhen are based in man- 
ufacturing and production. 
Compared with previous 
years, there has an increase in 
large-scale projects. For exam- 
ple, the United Arab Emirates 
has invested US$90 million in 
establishing an international 
oil refinery. 

by Ma Jin and Peng Haike 
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Yao dance: Lovers Meeting in a Yao Cottage. 


Yaos Sing and Dance In the Capital 


performance by the Yao 
A Song and Dance Ensem- 

ble from south China’s 
Jinxiu County, Guangxi Prov- 
ince, has gained high claim 
from Beijing’s audiences. 

The Yao nationality is keen 
on singing and dancing; it is 
the cultural glue that bonds 
their lives. Not only in work- 
ing and daily life do they sing 
and dance, but also when they 
offer sacrifices to ancestors, 
celebrate festivals, congratu- 
late newlyweds, court and ex- 
change feelings. Its repertoire 
includes: 

A Happy Gathering of Yao 
People of the World is a joint 
effort—a chorus of folk songs 
accompanied by dances. It ex- 
presses the joy felt when Yao 
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people the world over get to- 
gether in their heartland, the 
recesses of south China’s Day- 
aoshan Mountain where most 
Yaos live. They embrace each 
other and toast their reunion. 
The simple melodic singing 
sets the rhythm for some fes- 
tive steps. The women’s danc- 
ing is lithe and graceful and 
the men’s bold and uncon- 
strained. Coloured by 
bright national costumes, the 
event becomes a pinwheel of 
optimism, fueled by the Yaos’ 
own lust for life. 

The Song of Driving Beasts 
is one of the Yao’s labour 
songs. During the harvest sea- 
son, it is sung to intimidate 
hungry animals. The men’s 
‘lyrics are a primitive blend of 


the | 


singing and husky shouts. 
Ox horn is a folk wind in- 


strument favoured by the 
Yaos. A horn solo entitled 
Dawn in a Yao’s Village 


creates a remote and haunting 


melody. Reinforced by light 
and dancing, the horn’s clear 
voice seems to waft sombrely. 
Lamenting Deer on a Green 
Hill is a fairy-tale dance tell- 
ing of a hunter’s compassion 
for a young deer he has in- 
jured. Touched by his wife’s — 
affection for the animal 
and the deers own kind- 
heartedness, the hunter even- 
tually frees his prey so it may 
return to the forest. The ac- 
tress playing thr young deer 


; gives an accurate imitation, 


with her lithe movements and 
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beautiful poses. At the same 
time, the hunter’s strength and 


the wife’s grace are splendid- , 


ly integrated by their players. | 


The dance itself clearly re- 
veals the Yao people’s tradi- 
tional cultural ties with na- 
ture. It is also a meditation on 
human nature and an ode to 
love. 

The Yao nationality des- 
cended from an old nomadic 
tribe in central China. Histor- 
ically, they have had severaal 
large-scale migrations and 
some even scattered abroad af- 
ter the Qing Dynasty. To date, 
the Yao nationality has a po- 
pulation of more than 1.5 mil- 
lion, of which one million live 
in China, while the rest dot 
areas of South Asia, America 
and even Europe. 


by Feng Jing 


Kaifeng 


fter several years in 


Embroidery 
the shadows, an ancient 


A craft that demands great 


skill and an inordinate amount 
of time and patience is mak- 
ing a comeback— Kaifeng em- 
broidery. 

Kaifeng, an ancient city 
in Henan Province, is well- 
known -for its embroidery 
products. In ancient times, 
Kaifeng was called Bian and 
used to be the capital of 
the Song Dynasty (960-1127), 
hence Kaifeng embroidery is 
also known as Song embroid- 
ery. During the Song Dynasty, 
Kaifeng with a population of 
more than one million was the 
political, economic and cultur- 
al hub of China. It even had a 
street called Emroidery Lane 
and a special embroidery mar- 
ket. Needle products were a 
mainstay for decorations in 


technical art, were popular 
among the common people. 
However, when the Song _Dy- 
nasty moved its captial to 
south China, and social un- 
rest and economic depression 
bankrupted the city, the popu- 
larity of Kaifeng embroidery 
began to dwindle. It was not 
until after liberation in 1949 
that it began to revive. 
Today’s Kaifeng embroidery 
is varied in subject and form 
and ,displays many fine mas- 
terpieces. An excellent exam- 


| ple is The Riverside Scene at 


Qingming Festival, a work 


i by the Song Dynasty painter 


Zhang Zeduan, which depicts 
in detail a scene in Kangfeng 
at the peak of its prosperity. 
The painting is 525cm wide 
and 25.5cm in height, with 
more than 800 characters, 170 


the imperial palaces and, as a § A 
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A scene from the Song of Driving Beasts. 


Photos by XIAO YINZHANG 


trees, 90 cattle, 20 boats, and 
at least one hundred buildings 
and bridges. 

The seamstresses at the 
Kaifeng Embroidery Factory 
skillfully stitch such paintings 
to a piece of silk in order 
to form a finished product. 
Usually it takes three years 
for talented fingers to com- 
plete one copy. 

Currently, 17 copies of the 
Riverside Scene at the Qingm- 
ing Festival have been turned 
out. The first two copies are on 
exhibit in Beijing. The first 
resides at the Hall of Henan 
Province in the Great Hall of 
the People, and the second is 
in the Museum of Chinese His- 
tory. The other copies were 
sold abroad to France, Britain, 
Japan, Switzerland and Hong 
Kong, among other buyers. O 


Asection from “Riverside Scene at Qingming Festival.” 
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Hotel Uniforms Compete in 


Beijing 


uniforms for hotel atten- 

dants was held in Beijing, 
courtesy of China Tourist Dai- 
ly and the Peace Hotel. Ac- 
cording to the sponsors, this 
was the first competition in 
Asia. Pierre Cardin, a famous 
French garment designer sent 
a congratulatory telegramme 
and enlived this activity with 
his latest designs. 

Most of the models who took 
part in the competition were 
employed by the hotel. They 
were asked to model six uni- 
forms: those for Chinese din- 
ner waiter, Western dinner 
waiter, usher, guest-room wai- 
ter, entrance guard, public re- 
lations person and bartender 
waiter. Consequently, the In- 
ternational Hotel located in 
Beijing won the team title. 

At present, some 1,298 travel 
hotels across China serve for- 


R ecently a competition on 


comes counterparts 
from foreign coun- 
tries, Taiwan, Hong 


eign visitors, but only 
15 had a chance: to 
share in the competi- 
tion, and one-third of 
the contestants were 
from Beijing. The 
sponsor explained that 
many famous domes- 
tic hotels, such as the 
White Swan Hotel and 
the China Hotel in 
Guangzhou missed the 
opportunity to join the 
activity due to their 
late application. It is 
reported that such a 
competition will be 
held again and wel- 


Kong and Macao to 
take part in order to 
facilitate the contest 
and exchange between 
the hotels. Oo 


Sone 


Representatives from the International Hotel 
win a prize for their entrance guard uniforms. 


ZHANG RUIQI 


Shopping Lottery Winners Chosen 


ists have become the for- 

tunate winners of a free 
trip to Beijing for a week any- 
time between 1989 and 1990, 
thanks to their 100-yuan pur- 
chasses during their tours in 
China last year. The two win- 
ning number are 6200 and 
9792. 

Each may be accompanied 
by a family member or friend, 
also free of charge, if they 
bring forth a ticket bearing the 
winning numbers which were 
recently picked in a drawing 
held at the Beijing-Toronto 
Hotel under the supervision of 


T wo hundred overseas tour- 
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the Beijing Notarization Off- 
ice. Those who arrive first in 
Beijing will receive a big ele- 
gant cloisonne flower vase for 
a souvenir. 

To celebrate the Beijing In- 
ternational Tourism Year of 
1988, Beijing Tourism Admin- 
istration decided that any ov- 
erseas tourist, including over- 
seas Chinese and compatriots 
from Hong Kong and Macao, 
who came to China and bought 
100-yuan worth of commodi- 
ties in the seven major tour- 
ist cities of Beijing, Nanjing, 
Xian, Shanghai, Hangzhou, 
Guilin and Fuzhou would get 


a lottery ticket. By December 
31 last year, a total of 1,006,- 
500 lottery tickets were distri- 
buted. 

All the winners of the Lot- 
tery Shopping Programme in 
Beijing’s year of international 
tourism may contact the Tour- 
ism Promotion Department 
under the Beijing Tourism Ad- 
ministration, or Chinese tour- 
ist agencies in New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, Sydney, Tokyo, 
Frankfurt and Los Angeles, as 
well as the China Internation- 
al Travel Service, Hong Kong. 

Oo 
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Woodcuts by 
Gong Peiyan 


Gong Peiyan, who was 
born in 1945 in Taian, 
Shandong Province, now 
works at  Shandong’s 
Taian Daily. This selftaught 
wloodcut artist excels in 
black and white works. 
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A New Small Town. 


— Your Ideal Home 
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tpun is a large international-class 
us, joint-venture hotel. It has 
including 26 de luxe 
es! and 74 office suites. Kunlun 
,#onveniently situated. It is 17 
rétres from the International 
Capital Airport and only 8 kilometres 
from the railway station. You'll 
remember the good service after you 
leave. 
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Kunlun Hotel 


Address: 2 Xinyuan Road South , Chaoyang District, Beijing, China 
Tel: 5003388 Cable: 2745 Telex: 201328 BJKLH CN Fax: 5003228 


Sales Dept: Tel: 2376, 2377, 2359, 2384, 2386 
Banquet Bookings: Tel: 2340, 2379, 2380 
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